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CHAPTER I 
GENERAL BOOTH’S EARLY LIFE 


NOTTINGHAM is proud of the fact that William 
Booth, Founder and first General of The Salva- 
tion Army, D.C.L. of Oxford, and Freeman of 
the City of London, was born within its borders 
April 10, 1829. The house in which he first saw 
the light still remains, and the city has proposed 
its purchase as a memorial to one of its most 
famous sons. 

Nothing distinctive of rank or fortune can be 
written concerning his parents. Recent genea- 
logical inquiries on the part of Mr. Wm. P. W. 
Phillimore, M.A., who is also a Nottingham 
man, and recognized as a trustworthy genea- 
logist, show that the Booth family were of no 
insignificant quality. Mr. Phillimore discovered 
a close blood connexion between the families 
of General Booth and the late Dean Gregory 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral—a distinguished cleric 
who passed away a few months since. The 
General himself was reared in the Church of 
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England. If there is any relation between family 
connexions and special characteristics, we can 
point to the intense missionary zeal of The 
General, and the fact that the Dean’s son is a_ 
zealous agent of the Society for the Pao 
of the Gospel. 

Mr. Booth, sen., did not rise to civic state, 
but as a builder obtained a position of comfort 
through his ability and energy until a reversal 
of fortune occurred, but without any reflection 
upon himself. Partly as a consequence of this 
failure he died at an early age, leaving his 
family without financial support. The mother 
evidently impressed the son more than the 
father. Her saintly nature and kind disposition 
appealed to him, and in addition the premature 
death of the father threw mother and son 
together in their struggles and triumphs, sorrows 
and joys, in a manner not possible when the 
father is spared to fend for, and fare with, his 
children from the age of youth to that of man- 
hood. 

The struggle with adversity of all kinds, 
almost from his early days, proved an excellent 
school for William Booth. The primrose path 
of ease and comfort ended abruptly for him at 
his father’s death, and he was flung far out on 
the ocean of life to make his way in the best 
craft available. Difficulties swamp many men. 


a Ti 
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They made William Booth. He discovered him- 
_ self even in his apprenticeship days, and mani- 


fested to the firm in which he was employed 
such keen commercial instincts and a desire to 
achieve success, that he was credited with the 
possession of even greater business skill than his 
father. These qualities remained in evidence, 
polished to yet finer issues, when he attained 
his life’s work. He was more of a general, and 


_ developed even greater aptitude in controlling 


men and money, because of his business appren- 


x ticeship. 


At fifteen, however, the lad evidenced that 


_ material concerns were but subsidiary in his 


expression of life. A chance visit to a Wesleyan 
chapel induced him to relinquish the services of 
the Church of England and become a regular 
worshipper with the Wesleyan Methodists. 


_ Methodism attracted and held him, and touched 


those deep chords of religion in his nature that 
failed to respond under other conditions. Con- 


_ version and salvation were the truths empha- 


sized by the workers at this chapel. The class 
meeting was the occasion for earnest. inquiry by 
the leader upon the state of the souls of his 
members. 

William Booth came under this direct influ- 
ence. He was arrested—in the same way as 
Bunyan—by the thought of his guilt and the 
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need for salvation. To him this experience, even 
though a lad still in his teens, was real and 
tangible. He could not accept the teaching 
easily as if it made little difference—even though 
he was to become one of its great apostles. It 
gripped him, but days and nights succeeded, as 
he has stated in later years, before he could 
‘ unreservedly give his heart to God.’ Later on, 
as we shall see, he left Methodism; but never 
once did he abandon the theology expressed by 
‘conversion.’ He taught it in The Army by 
means of the penitent-form, and no meeting was 
completed, according to his conception, that did 
not include an invitation to the sinner. Who 
shall say that the constant and pervasive recog- 
nition of this religious principle did not serve as 
the greatest factor in his world-wide evangel ? 
Conversion with William Booth was but the 
beginning of things. It led him, just as the 
immortal allegorist pictured in the seventeenth 
century, along an arduous ‘ progress.’ But his 
new convictions carried him forward, and he 
dared not resist. He joined the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church with the approval of his 
mother, and quickly became engaged with others 
of his age in definite religious work. Knowing 
him in later years, is it surprising that he rose 
to the leadership of this little company of enthu- 
siasts? Engaged in business until eight o’clock 
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he hurried away at its close for many varieties 
of Christian work. Open-air preaching in the 
slums of Nottingham appealed to him. Even 
then he disregarded the conventionalities of 
middle-class, easy-going Methodism by leading 
into the church a crowd of ragged youths whose 
presence did not prove altogether congenial to 
some of the congregation. The latter made a 
stir, and the minister found it necessary, for 
peace and unity, to request that the outsiders 
should be placed in a portion of the chapel where 
their presence might prove less disagreeable, and 
not obtrude themselves upon the more respectable 
Methodists. 

We can appreciate the effect of these social 
distinctions upon William Booth. But he was 
learning his lesson quietly and without demon- 
stration. That was to come later. Discourage- 
ments and slights of less discerning people did 
not daunt him. If not engaged in Nottingham, 
he was preaching at village chapels in the dis- , 
trict. ‘ On the Sunday,’ says one of his friends, 
‘he would often walk long distances into the 
country to fulfil some village appointment, stum- 
bling his way home late at night, alone and 
weary, through muddy lanes, cheering himself 
along by humming the prayer meeting refrains 
which during the day had gladdened the hearts 
of returning sinners.’ 
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A characteristic description, with a picturesque 
touch here and there, was given by The General 
a few years ago of his back-street preaching. 
‘ At that time,’ he wrote, ‘ after hearing a fine 
sermon in a church commanding for its ability 
and learning and Bible knowledge the approval 
of 2,000 people, I have gone down to my little 
cottage in a back street—which we should call a 
slum in these modern days—and, perched up on 
a chair, I have shouted out, and a handful of 
humble people, with .racked and unharmonious 
voices, have sung with me— 

Come, sinners, to the Gospel feast, 

Let every soul be Jesu’s guest; 

Ye need not one be left behind, 

For God hath bidden all mankind. 
Then we have gone inside and seen some old 
woman or some wandering boy kneel at the 
mercy-seat, and then I have gone home, giving 
the preference in importance to my own humble 
effort on the chair, and in the cottage of the 
slum, instead of to all the great performance in 
the splendid sanctuary.’ 

Wesleyan Methodism is now usually on the 
look-out for such a lad as William Booth. It is 
the business of the Superintendent Minister to 
search for candidates, and, as every Superinten- 
dent knows, young men of the type of this 
Nottingham apprentice are not to be found 
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in all circuits. The Rev. Samuel Dunn, his 
Superintendent, urged him to enter the ministry. 
_ But William Booth objected on the grounds of 
his health and youth. ‘ With regard to the 
former,’ he has left on record, ‘ Mr. Dunn sent 
me to his doctor, who after examination pro- 
nounced me totally unfit for the strain of a 
Methodist preacher’s life, assuring me that twelve 
months of it would land me in the grave, and 
send me to the throne of God to receive punish- 
ment for suicide. I implored'him not to give 
any such opinion to Mr. Dunn, as my whole 
heart was set on ultimately becoming a minister. 
He therefore promised to report in favour of the 
question being delayed for twelve months, and to 
this Mr. Dunn eventually agreed.’ Happily we 
can name others who are alive to-day, after a 
long term of Christian work, who were impelled 
to disregard the doctor’s warnings. 

As an expression of William Booth’s early 
love for Methodism, we may quote words that he 
penned in later years. ‘I worshipped every- 
thing,’ he says, ‘ that bore the name of Methodist. 
To me there was one God, and John Wesley was 
His prophet. I had devoured the story of his life. 
No human compositions seemed to me to be com- 
parable to his writings, and to the hymns of his 
brother Charles; and all that was wanted, in my 
estimation, for the salvation of the world was the 
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faithful carrying into practice of the letter and 
spirit of his instructions. 

‘TI cared little then or afterwards for ecclesi- 
astical creeds or forms. What I wanted to see 
was an organization with the salvation of the 
world as its supreme ambition and object, worked 
upon the simple, earnest principles which I had 
myself embraced, and which, youth as I was, I 
had already seen carried into successful practice.’ 

At twenty years of age better business pro- 
spects in the metropolis induced him to effect a 
change, and his home life at Nottingham came 
to a close. Removal to London found him still 
in pursuit of the voluntary work he loved so 
well. To one of his Nottingham friends—and 
the letter is still preserved—he gave some par- 
ticulars of his preaching engagements. Still 
more suggestive and valuable is its religious 
philosophy. ‘How are you going on?’ he 
writes. ‘I know you are happy. I know you 
are living to God, and working for Jesus. Grasp 
still firmer the standard! Unfold still wider the 
battle-flag! Press still closer on the ranks of the 
enemy, and mark your pathway still more dis- 
tinctly with glorious trophies of Emmanuel’s 
grace, and with enduring monuments of Jesus’ 
power! The trumpet has given the signal for 
the conflict! Your General assures you of suc- 
cess and a glorious reward, your crown is 
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already held out. Then why delay? Why 
doubt? Onward! Onward! Onward! Christ 
for me! Be that your motto; be that your 
battle-cry; be that your war-note; be that your 
consolation; be that your plea when asking 
mercy of God; your end when offering it to 
man; your hope when encircled by darkness; 
your triumph and victory when attacked and 
overcome by death! Christ for me! Tell it to 
men who are living and dying in sin! Tell it 
to Jesus, that you have chosen Him to be your 
Saviour and your God. Tell it to devils, and 
bid them cease to harass, since you are deter- 
mined to die for the truth! 

‘I preached on Sabbath last—a respectable but 
dull and lifeless congregation. Notwithstanding, 
I had liberty both praying and preaching. I 
had not the assistance of a single ‘‘ Amen ”’ or 
“Hallelujah ’’ the whole of the service! It is 
hard work to labour for an hour and a half in 
the pulpit, and then come down and have to do 
the work of the prayer meeting as well! I want 
some Savages and Proctors and Frosts and 
Hoveys and Robinsons here with me in the 
prayer meetings, and, glory to God, we would 
carry all before us! Praise God for living at 
Nottingham every hour you are in it! Oh, to 
live to Christ on earth, and to meet you once 
more, never to part, in a better world!’ 
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Wesleyan Methodism at this time (1851) was 
passing through the fires. Conservatism and 
staleness had succeeded the period of revival and 
energy after Wesley’s death. The Superinten- 
dent of the Lambeth circuit had told the young 
layman, who, as we have seen, earnestly desired 
to be a minister, that ‘ preachers were not wanted 
by the Connexion.’ He was so damped by the 
words that he seriously thought of tendering his 
services as chaplain to a convict ship, in order 
to work his way out to Australia, where he 
learned it was easier to enter the ministry than 
at home. ‘And then my mother’s image flits 
across my mind!’ he added. ‘ You know, I 
would prefer by far the home world. But the 
difficulties are so great. My ability is not equal 
to the task. Preachers are not wanted. My 
Superintendent told me so, and to go to quarter- 
day and not succeed would break my heart.’ 

During this dead period of Wesleyan Metho- 
dism the Reform agitation broke out, and 
ultimately involved a loss to the mother church 
of nearly one-third of its membership. It was a 
time of disunion and contention, oftentimes bitter 
and usually suspicious. William Booth held 
aloof from the disputes and divisions, though 
his friend and former Superintendent, the Rev. 
Samuel Dunn, of Nottingham, was one of the 
leaders of the Reform movement. For quite 
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innocent reasons—mainly because of his love of 
open-air preaching and the lack of opportunity 
in his circuit—he resigned from the position of 
local preacher, but maintained his membership of 
the church. His minister, however, when he 
received the communication, jumped to the con- 
clusion that the young ‘ local’ belonged to the 
Reformers, and without warning or allowing an 
opportunity for explanation, cut him off from 
membership of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 

Later in life Mr. Hugh Price Hughes attempted 
some plan by which The Salvation Army might 
be linked up with Methodism. It was, how- 
ever, too late. The gifts and prescience of The 
General had formed a new channel, wide and 
deep, for his unceasing energy and_ prophetic 
faith, and it was impossible to associate The 
Army with Methodism. But who can adequately 
describe the folly of the suspicious Lambeth 
Superintendent, or estimate the irreparable loss 
to Wesleyan Methodism? We wonder at the 
stupidity of little men, and then pass on to 
speculate what might have been. But, after all, 
why should we wish it otherwise ? 


CHAPTER II 
TWO MOMENTOUS DECISIONS 


Cut off from the Wesleyan Church William 
Booth threw in his lot with the Reformers. The 
Lambeth Superintendent had not measured the 
Nottingham lad, and little knew what his Church 
had lost. A man with such latent skill, energy, 
and even prophetic vision, could never be frus- 
trated in purpose by the mean tendencies of good 
people. To preach the Gospel was the aim of 
the young shop assistant, and he was quite pre- 
pared to relinquish all his business prospects 
to become a preacher at a pound a week. 

When one of the leading Reformers offered 
him a post as minister the question of salary 
was raised, and the young enthusiast stated that 
twelve shillings a week would keep him in bread 
and cheese. Fortunately his friend possessed 
wider knowledge of the value of Christian ser- 
vice, and promised him twenty shillings. 

Few Christian ministers displayed keener 
financial ability than did William Booth. The 
property that came afterwards into his sole care 
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on behalf of The Salvation Army has_ been 
valued in millions of pounds sterling. He pos- 
sessed the financier’s mind, and calculated on a 
big scale. As we shall see later, he experienced 
no qualms in appealing for a million pounds. 
Yet for himself he made modest estimates 
throughout life for personal needs. <A small 
property—at his death of the value of £5,295— 
was left him by Mr. Henry Reed. On the 
interest of this amount The General lived, and 
reaped no pecuniary gain from The Army. 
These facts need occasionally to be stated plainly. 
For corroboration we can point to The General’s 
will. 

Thus he entered on his vocation as minister to 
one of the Reformers’ causes in Clapham. This 
step seems to have had but little relation to the 
movement itself. No evidence exists that he 
ever championed their particular dispute with the 
parent Church of Methodism. As we shall see 
presently, he tired of their procedure and. man- 
agement of business, especially of their treatment 
of the Christian ministry. 

For the time being they offered the means 
to an end, and, without any detailed plans for 
the future, he undertook and performed faith- 
fully the work committed to him. On their 
side they were glad to secure his services, and, 
as one of his new friends said, ‘If all the 
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ministers in Wesleyan Methodism were like him, 
there would be no Reform movement.’ 

The day on which he relinquished business 
for the Christian ministry was his twenty-third 
birthday—Good Friday, April 10, 1852. It also 
marked the occasion when he arrived at another 
momentous decision which was to affect his life 
in an equally remarkable manner. Mr. Rabbits, 
who afterwards became a well-known and pros- 
perous boot and shoe manufacturer in the 
Borough, made the offer to William Booth 
that brought him into the fold of the Reformers. 
At the same time Mr. Rabbits introduced him 
to Catherine Mumford, whose parents belonged 
to the Reformers. When she first heard her 
future husband preach in Binfield Hall, Clap- 
ham, she expressed the opinion to Mr. Rabbits 
that it was the best sermon delivered there. 
With her family she was originally connected 
with the Wesleyan Methodists, but she cham- 
pioned the cause of the Reformers, and, like 
William Booth, was excommunicated from the 
parent body. When he became minister to the 
Reformers at the place where she and her 
parents worshipped, she was drawn out in sym- 
pathy to him, and, moreover, recognized his 
exceptional. gifts. 

We need not explain how the mental and 
religious affinity between these two developed 
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into love. It was the old delightful story of the 
young, vigorous man plighting his troth with a 
strong but gentle nature who possessed the vir- 
tues of her sex in full measure, in addition to 
a sense of religion that coloured her whole life. 
On the day that he relinquished business for the 
ministry he became engaged to one whom he 
afterwards said was ‘ a sweet love of a wife, who 
had stood side by side with me in the battle’s 
front, who had been a comrade to me, ever 
willing to interpose herself hetween me and 
the enemy, and ever the strongest when the 
battle was fiercest.’ And these sentiments he 
uttered after forty years of married life. In 
every respect the engagement was ideal, and 
brought with it possibilities of the greatest 
importance, not only to themselves, but to the 
organization of which they were destined to 
become leaders. 

A little-known episode in William Booth’s 
earlier life deserves to be mentioned here, not 
only as a matter of interest to the reader, but 
also because it shows the Puritan trait in his 
character. Some years ago he was advising 
the young Soldiers—those between sixteen and 
twenty, and especially those who desired to 
become Officers—against courting at the Corps. 
Then in characteristic fashion he remarked, ‘I 
fancy I hear one of my young friends saying, 
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‘Well, General, this advice is very good, and 
I will think it over; but did you not tell 
us at the outset that you were going to give 
us some lessons drawn from your own experi- 
ence as a Corps Cadet? Did you do any court- 
ing when you were young? Come, tell us 
about it! An ounce of experience, they say, is 
worth a great deal of preachment.’”’’ Then, in 
reply to his own challenge, he told the following 
story, which is given in his own words :— 

‘ Yes, I had a boyish love. Writers describe 
such youthful affection sometimes as “‘ calf love,”’ 
by which phrase, I suppose, is intended love that 
comes before the reasoning faculties are suffi- 
ciently developed to discern its importance, the 
serious consequences to which it generally leads. 

: Well, I had an affection of this description, 
and it came about in this way :— 

‘A family living near by had lost a son whom 
it was thought I closely resembled, and the 
mother and father took a great fancy to me on 
that account. They would have adopted me as 
their own son had it been possible. As it was, 
they showed me the greatest and tenderest affec- 
tion, their house becoming to me a second home. 
Indeed, I spent nearly all my leisure time there. 

‘ There were two daughters, and for the second, 
although I was not yet sixteen years old, I early 
fancied that I entertained some special feeling of 
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love. I need not describe the little follies to 
which it led me, the time I spent in writing and 
reading and frivolities of various kinds, all of 
which appear to me now as so much silliness. 
But shortly afterwards a new set of feelings took 
possession of my soul. I was converted, and 
with all the force of which my nature was capable 
I gave myself up to seeking and saving the lost. 

‘I reasoned something after the following 
fashion: No, there is a great work to be done. 
I have a glorious opportunity to help others, and 
I have much to do for myself to fit me for its 
right and profitable discharge. I have neither 
hours nor energy to spare for anything else. A 
great deal of my time is required for my earthly 
labours, and I must have every other moment 
for the blessed work of saving souls. Besides, 
I went on, I don’t know what plans God has for 
my future career. He may have something for 
me to do for which I shall be better adapted 
unmarried; if so, I am prepared to do His will. 
He may require me for some position for which 
a particular kind of wife will be necessary, some 
one quite different from the dear girl with whom 
I have been on such friendly terms. I will wait 
and see. The future will make my way plain. 
And so ended my boyish courtship. 

‘But how did I arrange the matter with the 
young woman referred to? She was good and 


Cc 
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pure and lovable, but I do not think her regard 
for me was very strong. Anyway, the Lord 
cleared any difficulty out of my way as soon as 
I obeyed His voice. When I laid all the facts 
before her, I found her perfectly willing that we 
should both be free; indeed, when I spoke of 
fulfilling the early promises I had made she 
declined. 

‘ Thus the Lord opened my way in the matter, 
and I felt myself honourably acquitted, and for 
many years afterwards—in fact, until I was 
twenty-three years of age, I kept myself from all 
intercourse and companionship of this nature, 
and so was able to give my whole leisure hours 
and energies to the work my heart was set on.’ 

When we consider again the only real court- 
ship attempted by William Booth, we are 
arrested by the deep affection and spiritual tone 
shown in the letters that passed between the two. 
Catherine Mumford probed the pleasure con- 
nected, as she said, ‘ with pure, holy, sanctified 
love,’ and communicated the analysis to her 
lover. What oceans of contentment such letters 
brought him we know. Few, if any, have ever 
penned finer epistles, so full of the true passion 
of human affection and of that sincere concern 
for religion. These two elements of her being 
united in a natural stream, as the letters abun- 
dantly testify. For this reason they deserve to 
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be read and re-read by every lover, whether the 
engagement has just commenced or the matri- 
monial vows have been pledged long since. We 
have only space for two or three quotations, but 
a biography of General Booth would be quite 
incomplete if these were omitted. 


I 
‘ My DEAR FRIEND, 
“I have been spreading your letter before the 
Lord, and earnestly pleading for a manifestation of 
His will to your mind. And now I would say a few 
words of comfort and encouragement. 

“If you wish to avoid giving me pain, don’t 
condemn yourself. I feel sure God does not condemn 
you, and if you could look into my heart you would 
see how far I am from such a feeling. Don’t pore 
over the past! Let it all go! Your desire is to do 
the will of God, and He will guide you. Never mind 
who frowns if God smiles. 

‘The words, ‘‘ gloom, melancholy, and despair,’’ 
lacerate my heart. Don’t give way to such feelings 
for a moment. God loves you. He will sustain you. 
The thought that I should increase your perplexity 
and cause you any suffering is almost intolerable. I 
am tempted to wish that we had never seen each other ! 
Do try to forget me, as far as the remembrance would 
injure your usefulness or spoil your peace. If I have 
no alternative but to oppose the will of God, or trample 
on the desolations of my own heart, my choice is 
made! ‘‘ Thy will bé done!’’ is my constant cry. I 
care not for myself, but, Oh, if I cause you to err, I 
shall never be happy again!. . 

‘It is very trying to be depreciated and slighted 
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when you are acting from the purest motives. But 
consider the character of those who thus treat you, 
and don’t over-estimate their influence. You have 
some true friends in the circuit, and, what is better 
than all, you have a Friend above, whose love is as 
great as His power. He can open your way to another 
sphere of usefulness, greater than you now conceive of.’ 


II 
‘ My DEAR FRIEND, 


‘I have read and re-read your note, and fear 
you did not fully understand my difficulty. It was not 
circumstances. I thought I had fully satisfied you on 
that point. I thought I had assured you that a bright 
prospect could not allure me nor a dark one affright 
me, if we are only one in heart. My difficulty, my 
only reason for wishing to defer the engagement, was 
that you might feel satisfied in your mind that the step 
is right. I dare not enter into so solemn an engage- 
ment until you can assure me that you feel I am in 
every way suited to make you happy, and that you are 
satisfied that the step is not opposed to the will of God. 
If you are convinced on this point, irrespective of 
circumstances, let circumstances go and let us be one, 
come what may; and let us on Saturday evening, on 
our knees before God, give ourselves afresh to Him 
and to each other. When this is done, what have we 
to do with the future? We and all our concerns are 
in His hands, under His all-wise and gracious 
Providence. 

‘Again I commend you to Him. It cannot, shall 
not be that you shall make a mistake. Let us besiege 
His Throne with all the powers of prayer, and 


believe me : 
‘ ‘ Yours affectionately, 


‘ CATHERINE.’ 
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III 


‘ My DEAREST WILLIAM, 

‘ The evening is beautifully serene and tranquil, 
according sweetly with the feelings of my soul. The 
whirlwind is past, and the succeeding calm is propor- 
tionate to its violence. Your letter, your visit, have 
hushed its last murmurs and stilled every vibration of 
my throbbing heart-strings. All is well. I feel it is 
right, and I praise God for the satisfying conviction. 

‘ Most gladly does my soul respond to your invita- 
tion to give myself afresh to Him, and to strive to 
link myself closer to you, by rising more into the 
likeness of my Lord. The nearer our assimilation to 
Jesus, the more perfect and heavenly our union. Our 
hearts are now indeed one, so one that division would 
be more bitter than death. But I am satisfied that our 
union may become, if not more complete, more Divine, 

~and, consequently, capable of yielding a larger amount 
of pure, unmingled bliss. 

‘The thought of walking through life perfectly 
united, together enjoying its sunshine and battling 
with its storms, by softest sympathy sharing every 
smile and every tear, and with thorough unanimity 
performing all its momentous duties, is to me exquisite 
happiness; the highest earthly bliss I desire. And 
who can estimate the glory to God and the benefit to 
man accruing from a life spent in such harmonious 
effort to do His will? Such unions, alas, are so rare, 
that we seldom see an exemplification of the Divine 
idea of marriage. 

‘If indeed we are the disciples of Christ, ‘‘ in the 
world we shall have tribulation ’’; but in Him and in 
each other we may have peace. If God chastises us 
by affliction, in either mind, body, or circumstances, 
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it will only be a mark of our discipleship ; and if borne 
equally by us both, the blow will not only be softened, 
but sanctified, and we shall be enabled to rejoice that 
we are permitted to drain the bitter cup together. 
Satisfied that in our souls there flows a deep under- 
current of pure affection, we will seek grace to bear 
with the bubbles which may rise on the surface, or 
wisdom so to burst them as to increase the depth, and 
accelerate the onward flow of the pure stream of love, 
till it reaches the river which proceeds out of the 
Throne of God and of the Lamb, and mingles in 
glorious harmony with the love of Heaven. 

‘ The more you lead me up to Christ in all things, 
the more highly shall I esteem you ; and if it be possible 
to love you more than I now do, the more shall I love 
you. You are always present in my thoughts. 

‘ Believe me, dear William, as ever, 


‘ Your own loving 


* Kate.’ 
IV 
‘My own dear Catherine needs not that I should 
assure her of the affection I bear her. ‘‘ Actions speak 


louder than words ’’ is an aphorism often quoted by 
her, and one that William thinks is fully borne out in 
his brief acquaintance with her whose eye this may 
meet. He, the chosen of her heart, wishes her alli 
earth’s pure and hallowed joys, promises to increase 
them as far as he has power, and to aid in the forma- 
tion and development of that character which is the 


golden key to unlock the gates to another brighter and 
happier sphere.’ 


The marriage was celebrated June 16, 1855, at 
the Stockwell New Chapel. 


CHAPTER JII 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


Wii1AM BooTH soon recognized that his con- 
nexion with the Reformers hampered his real 
mission. They had broken with the Mother 
Church of Methodism because of its deadness and 
conservatism, but their own committees, and the 
complicated machinery thus associated, hindered 
the free play of true religion. Catherine Mumford 
strengthened this opinion. She suggested his 
opening negotiations with the Congregationalists, 
and this he did eventually by means of an inter- 
view with Dr. Campbell, who was then a well- 
known Congregational minister. He was attracted 
by Mr. Booth, and, having heard his life-story, 
replied, ‘I like you, and believe the Congrega- 
tional Church is just the place for you. You 
will make your way in it, and I will help you all 
I can.’ 

One question troubled Mr. Booth. Would he 
be allowed to preach the universal love of God 
with the Independents? Dr. Campbell assured 
him that he would not be troubled on that score, 
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and added, ‘Go to college, study your Bible, 
and then come out and preach whatever doctrine 
you honestly believe you find there.’ That 
reception and the advice to one who was a total 
stranger impressed the young minister, and, 
though he refused the course foreshadowed— 
after consultation with other Congregational — 
ministers to whom he was introduced by Dr. 
Campbell—-he always remembered the action with 
gratitude. After negotiations which extended 
over several months, he wrote to Dr. Campbell, 
‘To wait in uncertainty,’ he said, ‘for one or 
two years, and then, after that, to be two or 
three years longer in training ere I could settle 
down to a sphere of labour, is not in accordance 
with my feelings or hopes. But even this, 
should I see it to be the path my Father points 
out, I am willing to walk therein. All I can do 
now is to stand still and see the salvation of 
God.’ 

Notwithstanding the letter, he was persuaded 
by Miss Mumford and Dr. Campbell—amongst 
others—to enter one of the Congregational 
Training Colleges. Still he was troubled about 
theology, and stated his objection to the College 
Committee on the question of the doctrine of 
election. They advised him to study two books 
dealing with the points at issue. Obeying the 
suggestion, he purchased one of the volumes 
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and read its arguments. But he refused to 
accept Calvinism, and with characteristic energy 
flung the book to the other side of the room! 
“I would sooner starve,’ was his comment, 
“than preach such doctrines. It would be a 
mere waste of time for me to attempt to do so.’ 
As a result he never entered the Congregational 
College. 

Thus the door of Congregationalism was closed 
by his own hand. He was not without a sphere, 
for an invitation came to him from one of the 
Reformers’ causes in Spalding. ,This he accepted 
and pursued his revival efforts with much suc- 
cess, not only in Spalding itself, but in the 
surrounding district. He gave his services freely 
in Caistor, and when he returned to Spalding 
recorded in his diary that he had never experi- 
enced such blessing as had occurred there. ‘I 
found them,’ he said, ‘a poor, despised people, 
meeting in an old upper room, with about thirty- 
five members, and I left them with over 200 
members in a good roomy chapel, full of spirits, 
and very many precious souls all over the town 
under deep conviction.’ 

No failure in his work induced him to 
desire a more permanent organization than the 
Reformers. Both Miss Mumford—who had in 
the meantime allied herself with the Congrega- 
tionalists—and himseif held strong views upon 
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Church government, and they recognized that 
the Reformers could not exist for any length of 
time as a separate body in Methodism. He 
became acquainted with the Methodist New 
Connexion—a Church that had been formed 
many years previously as the result of a seces- 
sion from Wesleyan Methodism. Of all the 
seceders the Connexion held nearest in govern- 
ment and principles to the parent Church. It 
did not bulk so large in membership as some 
others, but its administration was sound and 
business-like, although, as we shall see presently, 
its Conference refused to allow liberty for the 
evangelistic spirit. A few years ago the Metho- 
dist New Connexion joined with the Bible 
Christians and the United Free Methodists in 
forming the United Methodist Church. 

In 1853 the Methodist New Connexion passed 
a resolution regretting the unhappy differences 
in Methodism—in which as a Connexion its 
ministers and members had not taken any part 
—and expressing the hope that friendly rela- 
tions might be brought about between Wesleyan 
Methodism and the Reformers. ‘ Where that 
cannot be accomplished,’ said the resolution, 
“to those who desire to unite with us on the 
principles and practice of the Connexion the 
Conference would give the right hand of fellow- 
ship.” Mr. Booth opened up communications 
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with Dr. Cooke, one of the leading ministers of 
the Connexion, and endeavoured to secure the 
co-operation of his own circuit of the Reformers 
in joining the Connexion en bloc. His efforts 
proved unsuccessful, however, but he himself 
had gone so far that he told the circuit that, 
though they refused to amalgamate, he should 
go over alone. They sought to break down his 
resolve by offering him a furnished home and a 
horse and trap in order to cover the circuit, with 
the privilege of immediate marriage. It is on 
record that he might have acceded to their deter- 
mination to keep him as their minister, had not 
he consulted Miss Mumford. Even the present 
prospect of marriage did not overshadow the 
importance of the future in her eyes. ‘ No,’ 
she said, ‘ the time so spent in a country district 
will probably be thrown away, and you will be 
compelled to do in the end what can be more 
easily and profitably done now.’ - 

Still, he was torn with doubts because of the 
blessings that had attended his work at Spalding, 
which were manifesting themselves even whilst 
the decision was made to leave the Reformers 
and enter the Methodist New Connexion. His 
word had been given, however, and he marched 
forward. He came to London and studied and 
worked under Dr. Cooke until appointed an 
assistant pastor in 1854. His sphere of work 
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was in London, and even in this difficult centre, 
where the Connexion had only a weak district, he 
made his influence felt, so that it was recorded 
at the time that ‘ many will have cause to bless 
God to all eternity that he was ever sent among 
us.” 

Even at this period the peculiar gifts of the 
revival preacher clung to him. Without any 
real college training he experienced a passion 
for souls. That was the supreme reason why he 
entered the pulpit. His journal contains con- 
stant references to ‘the necessity of labouring 
for the salvation of souls,’ or similar phrases, 
coupled with particulars of results. He was 
preaching then, as he always did, for definite 
conversion. One passage (May 28, 1854) will 
illustrate his consuming zeal in this direction: 
‘ Good congregation. Power in speaking. After- 
wards the communion rail was crowded with 
penitents. Some precious cases. To God be all 
the glory!’ 

Methodism loved the revival preacher, and the 
gifts of the young assistant minister in this 
direction encouraged invitations from many New 
Connexion circuits. From Bristol, for instance, 
he journeyed to Guernsey, where a distinct and 
notable awakening took place. ‘ The aisles were 
crowded, and up to eleven o’clock at night,’ he 
records, ‘it was almost an impossibility to get 
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them up to the communion rail, owing to the 
crush. We had near_sixty penitents, many very 
clear cases, and I doubt not over sixty more were 
in deep distress in many parts of the chapel. 
The parting with the people was very affecting.’ 

From 1854 to 1861 William Booth’s history is 
filled with records of journeyings here and there 
throughout the country in response to invitations 
for revival services. His period of probation 
had expired before the latter year, and he had 
been ordained. His marriage with Catherine 
Mumford, as already indicated, had taken place, 
and children had commenced to cluster round 
their knees. With a young family about them, 
they still undertook long and trying journeys 
from one part of England to the other. There 
is preserved a graphic account of a coach drive, 
undertaken amidst rain and _= storm, from 
Plymouth to Truro, when the present General— 
then a little boy in his nurse’s arms—had his 
face covered with dye from the maid’s bonnet 
strings owing to the torrents of rain. 

Mrs. Booth herself had broken down the 
timidity and reserve of a woman’s nature and 
commenced to testify. At first it seemed a trial 
to her retiring nature, but from that time she 
never looked back, and presently we find her 
(1859) pressing her views with regard to the 
Christian ministry. ‘ Whether the Church will 
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allow women to speak in her assemblies,’ she 
said, ‘can only be a question of time; common 
sense, public opinion, and the blessed results of 
female agency will. force her to give us an 
honest and impartial rendering of the solitary 
text on which she grounds her prohibitions. 
Then, when the true light shines and God’s 
word takes the place of man’s traditions, the 
Doctor of Divinity who shall teach that Paul 
commands woman to be silent, when God’s 
Spirit urges her to speak, will be regarded much 
the same as we should regard an astronomer who 
should teach that the sun is the earth’s satellite.’ 

Influences, however, were crystallizing in the 
Methodist New Connexion against the itinerating 
revival services of Mr. and Mrs. Booth. Many 
ministers in the Conference were opposed to his 
continuing as a Connexional evangelist, and 
desired that he should settle down as minister of 
a circuit. For a time they were defeated, but at 
length, at the Liverpool Conference in 1861, the 
Connexion adopted a resolution to the effect that 
Mr. Booth should take a circuit, but would be 
allowed to arrange with his office-bearers to give 
time in the conduct of revival services in other 
parts of the country. Previous experience had 
convinced both husband and wife that such a 
course was impracticable and impossible, and 
Mr. Booth refused point blank in the Conference 
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to accept such an appointment. Notwithstanding 
his refusal, the Conference voted by a large 
majority in favour of the plan. 

Then occurred the memorable scene, in which 
Mrs. Booth took a leading part. Quoting from 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker, who wrote her Life, 
we have this thrilling passage, the effect of which 
had important issues for her husband :— 

‘ This was more than Mrs. Booth could endure. 
She had been sitting at a point in the gallery 
from which she and her husband could inter- 
change glances. It had been with difficulty that 
she had restrained her feelings hitherto while 
listening to the debate. But at this stage she 
was overcome with indignation. Rising from 
her seat, and bending over the gallery, Mrs. 
Booth’s clear voice rang through the Conference 
as she said to her husband, ‘‘ Never !’’ 

‘There was a pause of bewilderment and 
dismay. Every eye was turned towards the 
speaker in the gallery. The idea of a woman 
daring to utter her protest, or to make her voice 
heard in the Conference, produced little short of 
consternation. It was a sublime scene, as, with 
flushed face and flashing eye, she stood before 
that audience. Decision, irrevocable and eternal, 
was written upon every feature of that powerful 
and animated countenance. Her ‘“ Never!” 
seemed to penetrate like an electric flash through 
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every heart. One, at least, in that assembly 
responded with his whole soul to the call. Mr. 
Booth sprang to his feet, and waved his hat in- 
the direction of the door. WHeedless of the 
ministerial cries of ‘‘ Order! Order!”’ and not 
pausing for another word, they hurried forth, 
met and embraced each other at the foot of the 
gallery stairs, and turned their backs upon the 
Conference, resolved to trust God for the future, 
come what might, and to follow out their con- 
scientious convictions regarding His work!’ 

An attempt was made to keep the Rev. William 
Booth and his wife in the service of the Con- 
nexion, but though he delayed his resignation 
for a short time, the step was inevitable. On 
July 18, 1861, he left the service of the Methodist 
New Connexion. As he has said :— 

‘I was satisfied that the methods of the 
average Methodist Church were out of date. 
They had ceased to attract the people to the 
Church—at any rate, in the city. A tract and a 
sombre-looking handbill were not calculated to 
either cause the enemy to swear or pray. Then 
I was not satisfied with the chapel itself, with 
its dull-grey walls, detached life, class pews, and 
high-toned preaching, far beyond the thoughts 
of the people. I was dissatisfied with my own 
work. I saw grow under my ministry warm, 
loving, soul-seeking Christians; and then I saw 
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them chilled, neglected, and killed. I rebelled 
against the repetition of this work, and when I 
saw East London in the year 1864-5, I formed a 
resolution to try something on the line of a per- 
petual revival, and so started the East London 
Revival Mission.’ 

We have followed the career of William Booth 
in some detail from the time, nine years previ- 
ously, he became a minister in connexion with 
the Reformers. This is necessary in order that 
we may appreciate the elements forming his 
character and dictating his policy as a Christian 
worker. The personal equation counts for much. 
He longed from the time that he was converted 
as a lad, in Nottingham, to become a preacher 
of salvation. Neither ministers nor laymen, com- 
mittees nor conferences, could turn him from his 
purpose. God had called him to this work. He 
had heard the voice as surely as did his Apos- 
tolic yoke-fellow on the way to Damascus, and, 
oblivious of all temporal chances or reversals, 
was ready to abide the consequences. The strong 
man, keen of purpose and with a mission to fulfil, 
turned his back on the Connexion that had wel- 
comed him after leaving the Reformers. But not 
in ill-will, jealousy, or pique was his resolution 
formed. He believed with the utmost sincerity 
—as also did his wife—that he was simply obey- 
ing the Divine call. 
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We need not pursue at the same length his 
connexion with the East London Revival Mission 
—a title afterwards changed to that of the Chris- 
tian Mission. He was free to carry on the 
campaign in his own way, and met with gratify- 
ing, if not large, success. At length one day he 
was preparing an article describing the work of 
the Mission with the help of his secretary, now 
Commissioner Railton of The Salvation Army. 
One sentence read, ‘ It will thus be seen that the 
Christian Mission is a Volunteer Army—an Army 
of Salvation.’ 

‘I think we can improve upon that sentence, 
Railton,’ said Mr. Booth. 

And he took his pen and corrected as follows: 
‘The Christian Mission is a Salvation Army.’ 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GENERAL’S BATTLES 


SOME critics may ask, ‘ Who appointed William 
Booth, General of The Salvation Army?’ In 
part the answer may be given that, even before 
the familiar title was bestowed by a stroke of 
genius on the Christian Mission, the workers 
associated with him had relinquished the term 
‘Superintendent ’’ for that of ‘ General.’ But 
the real answer remains. He was the leader of 
the Mission. His inspiration had created it, and 
his organizing qualities, as well as his power of 
imparting confidence, had raised the money 
necessary for its upkeep. Well-known friends of 
evangelical effort had rallied to his support, glad 
to assist in any wise movement for the redemp- 
tion of the East End. No one else could have 
accomplished what he had done. From every 
point of view he had stood forth as leader, and 
only he deserved the rank of General—though he 
never sought it. Whether commissioned by 
council or committee, he held the rank from this 
time onwards, and the tributes to his memory at 
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his death, from all parts of the world, and from 
the highest in this and other lands, testify to the 
qualities he displayed in this post. 

In the early days of The Army, and right on 
to the last day of her life, Mrs. Booth’s services 
proved of priceless worth to the new Movement. 
The change of title was easy, but the adjustment 
of military terms to a religious organization 
seemed like the translation of the allegory -into 
everyday life. In the adoption of a martial 
system to the preaching of the Gospel, and the 
penitent-form, Mrs. Booth’s spiritual vision and 
sound common sense were invaluable. Her 
husband’s dauntless energy was linked to her 
philosophy and mother wit. His was the 
strongest nature, but he welcomed her counsel 
and took her advice. She helped to keep The 
Army true to its highest ideals. 

Many good people were shocked at the asso- 
ciation of the Gospel with the accompaniments 
of war. The uniforms, the marchings, the brass 
bands which at the start, it must be confessed, 
contained many _ inefficient instrumentalists, 
aroused much antipathy. Oftentimes the fullest 
explanation failed to remove prejudice and 
suspicion. Nor were these sentiments quite 
unnatural. No one had attempted previously a 
lead in the direction taken by General Booth. 
The late Sir Arthur Blackwood, who had served 
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with honour in the Crimea, helped the Chris- 
tian Mission in generous fashion; but when it 
assumed military titles his high regard for the 
traditions of the English army caused a revul- 
sion in his mind against the daring use of 
familiar terms in the barrack and on the parade 
ground. 

General Booth met Sir Arthur Blackwood’s 
criticism in characteristic fashion. He listened 
to all that he had to advance against the military 
code of The Salvation Army, and then invited 
Sir Arthur to accompany him to Coventry, 
where he was prosecuting the War during the 
Coventry fair week. The remainder of the story 
is told in Mrs. Booth’s Life, and is here 
given :— 

« “ Sergeant 

‘ “* Captain Blackwood !”’ 

‘The last time they had met- was in the 
trenches at Sebastopol, now it was beneath the 
Flag of The Salvation Army. Formerly the 
Sergeant had been one of the greatest black- 
guards in the Queen’s army, now he was a saint 
of the Most High, and Colour-Sergeant of the 
Coventry Corps, standing with Flag in hand, 
and a loud hallelujah on his lips, to welcome 
The General as he stepped out on the station, 
and ready to help him besiege the modern Sebas- 
topol of vice and crime in his native town. It 
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was a strange encounter, but there was not time 
for more than a passing word. The General’s 
chariot was in attendance. It consisted of a 
greengrocer’s wagonette, the greengrocer himself 
being the charioteer. He, likewise, had’ been a 
notorious character, and had enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for being the greatest scoundrel within fifty 
miles; and it was commonly reported that he 
had committed every crime except murder. The 
General took his seat beside him. They were 
followed by some forty or fifty Officers, and then 
came the Soldiers all over the road, like a flock 
of sheep. | 

‘In every respect it was a striking contrast to 
the well-ordered processions of later years, and 
The General, as he looked back on the motley 
multitude, could not but fear lest the sight might 
provoke in Mr. Blackwood’s heart a sentiment of 
the ridiculous, and perhaps still further prejudice 
him against the work. He noticed him, how- 
ever, following the procession along the side- 
walk, and listening at the Open-air stand with 
apparent interest. On reaching the Officers’ 
Quarters, the first words of Mr. Blackwood were, 
““Dear me, Mr. Booth! That was a very 
remarkable procession !’’ 

‘The General was a good deal surprised and 
curious to know what had caused so favourable 
an impression, when, among other things, 
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Mr. Blackwood related the incident of the 
Colour-Sergeant.’ 

Notwithstanding criticisms from all sections of 
the Christian Church, men like the late Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., a leading Congrega- 
tionalist who was a princely giver to great and 
good objects, Mr. E. M. Denny, and later his 
brother, Mr. T. A. Denny, rallied to the sup- 
port of The Army. These men gave their 
money. But there was another who had little 
gold to give, but yet contributed an ample 
equivalent. This was the late Mr. William 
Stead, a prince amongst journalists, who was 
then editor of ‘ The Northern Echo,’ published 
at Darlington. When he came to London on 
the staff of ‘ The Pall Mall Gazette,’ of which 
later he became editor in succession to Mr. (now 
Lord) Morley, and then as editor and proprietor 
of ‘ The Review of Reviews,’ he never slackened 
in his esteem for The Army nor for its leaders. 
He championed its cause from first to last, and 
suffered with it, and partly because of it, during 
the Purity Crusade, which ended in his imprison- 
ment in Holloway Gaol. 

On the whole The Army passed through the 
fire during these early days. Converts were 
being made all over the country from the ranks 
of drunkards, thieves, and other similar char- 
acters. In three years The Army had increased 
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its strength to 320 Officers, and the contributions 
raised by the various Corps had risen to 
£16,000 per annum. Its very success encour- 
aged strenuous and organized opposition. 
Sound on temperance from the commencement, 
The Army brought down upon itself the fury 
and anger of the drink-sellers. What it passed 
through in 1880 and 1881 seems almost unthink- 
able to-day. At Basingstoke the mayor was a 
brewer, and the mob, primed by beer, was 
allowed to wreak its vengeance on the bands of 
men and women who had enlisted under The 
Army’s Flag. The Corps had two brave young 
girls as its Officers, who, without flinching, faced 
the infuriated roughs. Even the customary 
respect for womanhood was debased by these 
rowdies, and the Officers were cruelly treated. 
Not until Sir Wm. Harcourt, who was then 
Home Secretary, reminded the mayor in unmis- 
takable language of his duty to preserve the 
peace of the borough did this opposition cease. 

In numbers of other towns Skeleton Armies 
were formed for the avowed purpose of breaking 
up The Saivation Army processions. Collisions 
between the bodies were of frequent occurrence, 
and in the disturbances that followed defenceless 
women received blows as indiscriminately as 
the stronger sex. Oftentimes they were literally 
trampled under foot of men, and suffered broken 
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limbs and other injuries—the scars of which 
remained until death. 

Where actual persecution did not take place, 
by-laws were strained in order to prevent open- 
air preaching. One of The General’s sons was 
imprisoned in Manchester for preaching in the 
streets. Endeavours were made to prohibit the 
processions. Cases were brought before the 
magistrates by the police, charging the local 
Corps with obstruction. An Officer served in 
Warwick Gaol for this offence. Captain Louisa 
Lock was imprisoned on a similar count. She, 
too, refused to pay the fine, and endured prison. 
For the time being the spirit of English life was 
against The Army, and did not appreciate its 
mission. When John Bull is in this frame of 
mind you cannot reason with him. You must 
go forward with your work and wait until the 
dear old fellow learns a few unpalatable facts. 
Then his better qualities begin to assert them- 
selves, and he repents—slowly but surely—his 
misguided action. 

Throughout these battles General Booth never 
wavered. He would not capitulate. He stood 
firm for his legal rights in the streets and open- 
air. His Soldiers, both women and-men, caught 
his dauntless spirit. At times his heart bled for 
their bitter sufferings, and it was with no callous 
heart that he refused to order a retreat. He pos- 
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sessed an unwavering belief in the righteousness 
of his cause. That, he was persuaded, must 
prosper, for he was pursuing the War in the 
spirit of the prophets of old. ‘ For God and 
salvation ’ was his watchword. On one occasion 
an Officer at Headquarters—the story has never 
before been published—was felled with a brick 
heaved at him during a procession through 
the London streets. He was taken to the hos- 
pital by the police, who came next day with 
respect to a prosecution, but neither the injured 
Officer, who was disabled for many weeks, nor 
The Army would institute proceedings. The 
incident indicates the long-suffering and patience 
with which The General and his Officers met 
their persecutors. 

‘Where will you get your preachers from?’ 
The General was once asked; and replied, ‘ From 
the ale-taps and drinking-saloons and_ skittle- 
alleys.’ It was a ready and picturesque answer, 
but represented the exact truth. Many of the 
early Officers of The Army had been converted 
in the days of the Christian Mission. Some of 
them were originally rude, unlettered men who 
had been lifted from the gutter and set to preach 
the Gospel of salvation. How they graduated to 
this office reads like a miracle in action. Yet 
their testimonies to the virtue of salvation proved 
to comrades and to audiences composed of 
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similar people more effectual than the most cul- 
tured and eloquent sermon for the conviction of 


_ sin and the need for a clean, useful life. Many 


of them, if not the majority, had responded to 
the call of The General and his wife, and in 
later life showed the efficacy of the Gospel by 
serving The Army with a devotion, loyalty, and 
singleness of aim that were a sign and seal of 
better things. 

The record of these humble men and women, 
who were acclaimed saints and disciples by their 
friends and neighbours, is like a page from the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

First and always The General thought of the 
East Ender—the submerged and the downtrodden 
—but it is remarkable that almost simultaneously 
with this part of The Army work the West End 
made a demand upon the thoughts and services 
of himself, and especially of his wife. These 
meetings brought in the more respectable mem- 
bers of society, and from their ranks The Army 
also won several triumphs. In these and other 
ways a new kind of Officer was raised up. Miss 
Soper—now the wife of General Bramwell Booth 
—was converted through the agency of the 
Mother of The Army at one of the meetings in 
the West End. Men in high positions also 
enlisted as Officers, and brought with them gifts 
and education of an advanced order. 
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William Booth did not quarrel with his tools. 
- They might not have been of the finest pattern 
nor of the best steel. Such as he had he 
sharpened and turned to his purpose as far as 
he was able. The Officers made mistakes, and 
frequently brought The Army into disrepute by 
their ardent eccentricities. This experience proved 
one of the difficulties in the way of extension. 
Where men and women were quite unfitted after 
a severe testing, The General never scrupled to 
replace them by others. Some dropped away 
after early enthusiasms had evaporated. Others 
emigrated and carried with them the red-hot 
evangel they had learnt from The General to 
other lands. Concerning these we shall say 
something later. But, knowing many of these 
men and women, and how they fare at the 
present day, we can describe them as Officers — 
possessing a knowledge of the business of life 
and of humanity not to be surpassed by the 
ordinary college-trained minister. The training 
of Officers has proved one of the strong points 
in The General’s organization. 

Though he used men and women without cul- 
ture, he never assumed that education was of little 
account. When The Army began to increase, 
and a larger number of Officers were necessary, 
he set aside a son and daughter to train respec- 
tively the male and female Cadets. By the very 
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nature of things woman has been considered the 
equal of man in all the economy of The Army. 
Before he died The General’s thoughts turned 
often to the improvement of both the theoretical 
and practical training given at the Training 
College, Clapton; and General Bramwell Booth, 
in the initiation of a memorial to the first 
General, which should meet what were the 
desires of his heart, has displayed much practical 
wisdom as well as the most filial regard for his 
father. 

To write the full history of The Army in the 
Life of The General is impossible, even though 
he was so intimately bound up with it. We 
can only say that in those early days problems 
of great magnitude had to be decided. The 
details of the Organization called for expression. 
A press and literature became necessary. In 
1879 ‘The War Cry’ was launched. This 
religious journal—like all the operations of The 
Army—was different from anything else on the 
market. Somewhat crude, possibly, at the start 
when compared with the creditable production, 
both in editing and printing, that 1s now cir- 
culated. A hymn-book was required, and in 
addition a code of printed regulations that 
should embody the aim and spirit expressed by 
The General and Mrs. Booth when they launched 
the new Organization. 
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Those were days of battle. The General might 
have died a rich man if he preserved to himself 
the profits from his literary labours, according 
to the advice of many friends. But whilst ready 
to fight for the cause, he refused to aggrandize 
for himself. 


CHAPTER V 
VICTORIES OF THE ARMY 


YEAR by year saw the progress of The Army. 
Not always in a straight line. Often achieved 
by a zigzag course. Steps had sometimes to be 
retraced and the way marked out afresh. Many 
experiments were tried, and some of these did 
not prove the success originally anticipated. 
With all the limitations of human effort there 
was, however, the upward endéavour. General 
Booth and his wife suffered many disappoint- 
ments. Friends failed them whose dependence 
had been anticipated, and occasionally—if rarely 
—desertions followed from difficult posts. Still, 
despite everything, the work went forward. 

In the wildest flights of imagination The 
General could scarcely have foretold the strength 
ultimately to be reached of the uniformed men 
and Hallelujah lasses. In city, town, and village 
they established Barracks, many of which had 
been specially built for The Army occupation. 
But a time came when The General heard the 
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call to occupy other lands. No special plans 
were made. The doors opened from the inside. 
This was the case in America and Australia. 
Converts had gone out from England through 
the exigencies of business, and carried The Army 
Flag, until the work grew to an extent requiring 
reinforcements. On February 12, 1880, The 
General dispatched a small party of Officers, 
under Mr. (now Commissioner) Railton, to 
Philadelphia. Early in the following year he 
commissioned two Officers for Australia. 

The story of the Australian campaign is 
typical of most of the best work carried out by 
The Army. A milkman named Gore was con- 
verted at one of the meetings of the Christian 
Mission. He had entered the Hall to witness 
the sensation caused by the testimony of another 
milkman ‘who had not watered his milk since 
he joined the mission!’ ‘ Friends, you all know 
me,’ the convert commenced. ‘ You know what 
a miserable wreck I was six months ago. Look 
at me to-night. And what’s done it? Salvation. 
I take my wages home to the missis now. I 
don’t get up in the morning now with a head 
as heavy as a ton of coals. . . . Since I knelt 
down at that ’ere plank in front of the Hall, I 
have not tasted a drop of four ale. You look a 
bit sceptical, mates. But here is my old gal on 
the platform, and I’ll ask her if she ever caught 
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a whiff 0’ booze in my breath since I gave my 
heart to the Lord.’ 

“Til give you my affidavy that my old man is 
all right,’ she ejaculated in reply. 

The milkman who had come in to mock asked 
the converted comrade, ‘ What do you get for 
the job, mister?’ 

“Peace of conscience, mate,’ the other replied, 
“and you can have the same at the same price.’ 

A sermon probably would not have arrested 
this drunken milkman, but a mate’s colloquialisms 
and simple theology brought him to the mercy- 
seat. In due course he emigrated to Australia, 
and it was from him The General received the 
message, ‘ We need you as quick as fire and 
steam can bring you. There is no mistake about 
it. You must come immediately.’ 

Once again came the cry of Macedonia, ‘ Come 
over and help us!’ The General dared not 
resist the appeal. Thus The Army Flag was 
planted in these great English-speaking com- 
munities. At first only a small Corps rallied 
round the familiar Banner, but presently through- 
out the Australian continent and in New Zealand 
also the influence extended, until civic authorities 
and governors entrusted all kinds of religious 
and social effort to The Army because of the 
confidence their labours inspired. 

In Europe The Army commenced operations 
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not always with the goodwill of the nations, 
who looked upon it originally in much the same 
way as some of our own countrymen. Thrilling 
stories could be written of these early struggles 
and ultimate triumphs. Whilst on a visit to 
Sweden for the benefit of his health, Mr. Bram- 
well Booth addressed a few meetings. These 
impressed Miss Ouchterlony, who begged The 
General to send Officers to Sweden. He could 
not respond at the time, and, dauntless in pur- 
pose, she declared that she would be a Salvation 
Army in herself. She kept her word, until at 
length The General recognized that here again 
was another open door. 

So we might travel to Canada, Germany, Hol- 
land, India, and other countries—where small 
beginnings were made, but to which at length 
The General perforce had to dispatch other 
Officers because of expansion. 

At this time a dark cloud was hovering over 
The General’s home. Up to now no great 
sorrow or loss had disturbed the serenity of his 
family circle. His children had grown up, and 
were occupied in various capacities in the 
Organization. Suspicion had at length grown to 
a certainty that the Mother of The Army was 
marked down by an incurable disease, and that 
only death would bring release. Her last public 
address was given in the City Temple, June 21, 
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1888, at the invitation of Dr. Parker, when she 
chose as her theme an appeal for heathen coun- 
tries. She spoke for over an hour, but was 
physically overcome at the close, and was obliged 
to rest in Dr. Parker’s vestry for some consider- 
able time before she could be removed from the 
church. 

Debarred from appearances in public, she 
utilized the time in her sick-chamber by sending 
messages of cheer and hope, inspiration and 
command, to her friends and to The Army 
generally. Thus in 1888 she wrote to her ‘ dear 
comrades ’ as follows: ‘ When The General asked 
me if I could manage to send you a few lines 
in connexion with the Week of Self-Denial, com- 
mencing on the 2oth inst., it occurred to me that 
if the Lord were to ask me to deny myself of 
almost all I possess, how easy it would be in 
comparison with what He requires of me just 
now, for I am now realizing, as never before, 
how much harder it is to suffer than to serve. 
Nevertheless, my soul bows in submission to my 
Heavenly Father, and my heart says, ‘‘ Not my 
will, but Thine be done.’’’ 

After weeks of distressing pain and weakness, 
the Mother of The Army passed away October 4, 
1890, triumphant in the faith she had lived and 
practised. The General’s wound never healed. 
He once said, ‘I have a residence, but not a 
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home now!’ Writing in ‘The War Cry’ 
immediately after the death, he summed up his 
personal devotion to his wife in a touching para- 
graph. ‘ Ever since our first meeting,’ he said, 
‘now nearly forty years ago, we have been 
inseparable in spirit—that is, in all the main 
thoughts, feelings, and purposes of our lives. 
On no single question of any importance have 
we ever acted independently of each other’s 
views. I am far from laying any claim for 
infallibility of judgment on her behalf, or of 
freedom from human infirmities. But to me she 
has been made of God, never-failing sympathy, 
reliable wisdom, and unvarnished truth—in short, 
all that is noble and good; and consequently a 
tower of strength, a mine of wealth, and an ever- 
flowing fountain of comfort and joy. Oh! what 
a loss is mine! Words are utterly\ unable to 
express it. It cannot be measured.’ 

This chapter is headed ‘ Victories of The 
Army,’ and even in the presence of death the 
heading remains true. ‘O grave, where is thy 
victory ?? Never has a woman of ordinary rank 
been so acclaimed as was the Mother of The 
Army. London and the world mourned her loss, 
and.honoured The Army because of her life. At 
the Memorial Service in Olympia, and during 
the funeral procession through the London 
streets to Abney Park Cemetery, as well as 
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around the grave, hundreds of thousands of her 
countrymen and women testified their esteem 
and affection for one who had earned the title of 
“Mother of The Army.’ The General’s loss was 
irreparable, but at least he could appreciate such 
universal sympathy and honour to his dear one’s 
memory. 

Whilst Mrs. Booth was on her death-bed The 
General had in preparation a scheme that stag- 
gered the world when launched in 1890. The 
proofs were corrected at his dying wife’s bed- 
side, and with her keen, sagacious mind she 
supplied emendations and improvements. For 
many years husband and wife had been learning 
the lesson that the preaching of salvation needed 
its corollary. They never accepted the axiom 
that environment represented the whole philo- 
sophy of life; but, to use The General’s words, 
they recognized that half-starved men and 
women could listen with greater advantage to 
the Gospel when they had been fed than before. 
In the work of rescuing the drunkard, the 
vicious, the ne’er-do-weel, and the submerged 
tenth they found that institutions were needed 
in order to give these people a chance of 
redemption. The grace of God was sufficient 
for salvation, but when sin and disease had 
chained them to their evil surroundings for a 
generation, or when men and women had fallen 
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into the abyss through no fault of their own, 
they had to be lifted out of themselves 
and provided with cities of refuge where they 
could be cleansed and rehabilitated for the battle 
of life. ; 

The General’s plan caught the public imagina- 
tion by its bold grappling with problems that 
had been the despair of statesmen, the social 
reformer, and the poor-law authorities. Those 
whom he sought to help were so numerous and 
so compact that they could be likened to a great 
festering sore in the body politic. Attempts here 
and there, in a spasmodic manner, had been 
made to stop the wound, or at least to hide it 
from the eyes of an easy-going public. But 
such experiments had proved partial and hap- 
hazard, and ignored the aid of religion. Here, 
however, was something that linked Christianity 
in the mind of the Saviour, who fed and healed 
the people, with social regeneration. General 
Booth startled the English-speaking race with 
the enterprise he had planned, but after the first 
gasp of surprise there succeeded a _ generous 
desire to help forward the scheme. 

In effect he proposed the establishment of city 
and farm colonies, factories and yards, for the 
employment of casual labour, poor men’s hotels, 
cheap food dépdts, shelters for the homeless, 
slum posts, inebriates’ homes, rescue institutions, 
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maternity hospitals, and a network of agencies to 
provide clearing-houses for the destitute, hope- 
less, and sin-sodden derelict. He asked for 
4100,000 in order to start the experiment, and 
at least £30,000 per annum to provide for its 
continuance. 

All these points were set forth with literary 
skill in ‘ Darkest England and the Way Out ’— 
a book that obtained a large sale, and was trans- 
lated in many languages. Over £10,000 was 
netted by The General from the profits of its 
sale, and every penny was handed over to the 
scheme for which he pleaded. If he did not 
take the whole of the royalties he might reason- 
ably have claimed a part, but he obeyed the rule 
he had set himself from the first, and considered 
the work before his own pocket. 

Such an appeal could not, of course, escape 
the critics. Many were pledged already to the 
advocacy of cast-iron systems of social redemp- 
tion, and would have none of The General’s 
unproven, new-fangled, and fanciful proposals! 
They scouted the very thought. Others saw 
another attempt to gain power and money for 
The Army. Even some, regardless of facts they 
ought to have known before criticizing, hinted 
that The General would get a substantial picking 
out of the new concern. Almost as soon as it 
was commenced financial criticisms had assumed 
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such a form that a committee of investigation, 
composed of public men of repute and standing, 
were invited to analyse the expenditure and judge 
the scheme as a business proposition. Their 
report was convincing and assuring. One or 
two minor suggestions were made, but in unmis- 
takable terms they cleared away all suspicion of 
incompetence or unworthiness in the management 
of such stupendous proposals. 

The General commenced the Social Depart- 
ment with a sum of £110,000. Everything 
he suggested in his book could not, at once, 
be attempted. All that he organized, too, 
did not produce uniform results. Failures 
here and there were recorded. Yet when all is 
urged to the disadvantage of The General's 
scheme, there remain many solid facts. A new 
atmosphere was created in the country with 
respect to social regeneration. The spirit of 
Christianity had breathed upon the dead bones, 
and there was life. The Christian churches were 
roused from their ease and lethargy to consider 
the real lives of thousands of their countrymen 
at home. Optimism had been created in the 
minds of statesmen, and the depressing theory 
that the old wastrel must die off before there 
can be any reform had been arrested. Even 
though The General did not realize all that he 
hoped or prophesied, he formed a bigger sphere 
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of influence than even he could anticipate or 
estimate. 

This effect extended far beyond these islands. 
In Europe, the Colonies, America, India, and the 
Far East The Army is still carrying out its social 
schemes. One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in recent years is that amongst the 
criminal tribes of India, concerning which Sir 
John Hewett has reported so favourably. On the 
Continent the work has been established on a 
sure foundation, and has won, as in our own 
oversea dependencies, the warm approval of civic 
and governmental authorities. For instance, the 
visitor to Holland may find in Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Amersfoort, and _ elsewhere the 
replica of what is being attempted at home, 
equally as well planned as at Whitechapel or 
Hackney. 

Statistics supply only partial information, and 
may prove misleading; but the facts and figures 
of the Social Department are at least sure evi- 
dence that The General’s schemes have borne 
abundant fruit and were worth the money sub- 
scribed at the start, and since that time, by a 
generous public. But the following case, given 
by The General seven years ago; affords an 
indication of the reclamation that has _ been 
accomplished :— 

‘ There was a man taken before the magistrate 
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in a provincial town,’ said The General. ‘ He 
was always in and out of the police-court. The 
magistrate said to him in despair, ‘‘ What am I 
to do with you? Sending you to gaol seems to 
do no good. Have you no friends who can do 
anything for you?’? The man said, ‘‘ No, my 
missis left me, and I don’t know where my chil- 
dren are. Perhaps if I could get to General 
Booth he might do something for me.’’ The 
magistrate asked, ‘‘ Is there anybody belonging 
to The Salvation Army in this town?’’ He was 
told there was, and the Officer was sent for, and 
the man handed over to him. The man was sent 
to London, and was met at Paddington by a 
Social Officer. 

‘** Come along, old fellow,’’ said the Officer. 
** You are all right now. Your fortune’s made.” 
He took him home and put him (said The 
General) into a brand-new suit which cost about 
3s. gd. The man remained in the home under 
systematic discipline and Christian influence until 
some backbone had been built up in him, and 
then work was found for him. The whereabouts 
of his wife was discovered, and a letter was 
written to her informing her that her husband 
was found. She replied, ‘‘ You are welcome to 
him. I have had enough of him. He was never 
any good to me.’’ She was persuaded, however, 
to give him a new trial, and (said The General) 
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they were remarried, rehoneymooned, restarted in 
housekeeping, and got on well together. The 
children were found and reconciled to their 
father. : 

‘ Six months later the man came and said that 
he was being tempted by old companions, and 
thought he would be safer if he could be emi- 
grated to Canada. He had saved £7, which he 
‘would hand over towards his expenses, and if 
The Army would send him he would pay all 
additional cost as he was able. The man was 
sent to Canada, was settled there, and sent for 
his wife and family.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


Mr. G. FE. Watts, R.A., the famous artist, once 
discussed, before a copy of his famous picture, 
‘The Happy Warrior,’ the history of the canvas 
with the author of the following pages. As the 
venerable painter stood in front of the painting 
the contrast between the vigorous form of the 
young knight and the artist was unmistakable. 
Yet the differences were not so acute as might 
seem at the first impression. Mr. Watts had a 
task before him, and was eager to complete it 
before the rider on the white horse appeared to 
demand his sword. Was he not equally ‘ the 
happy warrior’? All who knew Mr. Watts and 
his supreme purpose in life would not have refused 
the application. 

So, too, Wordsworth’s lines fitted General 
Booth—the living embodiment of a fighter. 
“And one fight more,’ was always his plea. 
Once he wrote in the album of a friend, ‘ In 
the face of every possible opposition, whether it 
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come from earth or hell, we must go forward to 
save the bodies and souls of men from misery 
and hereafter.’ 

The present generation has thought of General 
Booth only as the old warrior—half blind and 
with his physical vigour somewhat abated. Such 
an impression forgets the long years of strenuous 
service and restless energy. In order to preserve 
the impression of his activity we summarize some 
notes given us by Colonel Theodore Kitching, 
private secretary to The General for many years. 

‘One of my own earliest personal recollections 
of travelling with The General,’ says Colonel 
Kitching, ‘ is associated with a 2 a.m. change at 
a dismal French railway station, standing shiver- 
ing looking after the baggage as I tried to rub 
my eyes awake, a fruitless search for a notebook 
which I had left in the train, an effort to inspire 
ourselves with half-cold coffee, and a _ brave 
endeavour to “‘ take down ”’ a letter to the Chief 
from The General’s dictation on the back of an 
envelope. 

‘T remember an Officer who had for some time 
acted as his secretary telling his colleagues that 
on one occasion when travelling with The 
General they occupied rooms which opened out 
into the other. Early in the morning the sleep- 
ing secretary was awakened by a hand on his 
shoulder and a voice which asked, ‘*‘ Now, then, 
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are you going to stay in bed all day?’ The 
voice came from The General, who was already 
dressed and on his way downstairs at five o’clock 
in the morning! 

‘Quite recently I came across an old ‘‘ War 
Cry ’’ containing an account of some of The 
General’s doings in his first Canadian journey. 
One of the illustrations represented three hapless 
individuals—the late Commissioner (then Colonel) 
Dowdle, Major Vint, and The General—bags in 
their hands, making their way along a dark 
street in the dead of night. The inscription 
read: ‘‘ Off to the United States at three o’clock 
in the morning !”’ 

‘ Later in life The General perforce had to take 
matters somewhat easier, but the chronicle of the 
day we shall give affords some idea of his 
quenchless energy when the ordinary man rests 
in slippered ease in his arm-chair. The General’s 
mode of living hardly varied. Simplicity of 
living was his key-note. Tea and buttered toast 
was his breakfast, and even for a long and 
laborious day the only variation was an occa- 
sional egg with the toast. After breakfast came 
prayers, including the reading of the prescribed 
portion from ‘‘ The Soldier’s Guide,’’ sometimes 
followed by a little homily on the reading. 

“The General’s first and most regular visitor 
was Mr. Bramwell Booth,’ says Colonel Kitching. 
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‘He brought with him a hundred and one 
difficult problems. For an hour, perhaps for a 
couple of hours, careful and thoughtful discus- 
sion followed. ‘‘I must fly,’’ ejaculated the 
Chief at length as he looked at his watch; and, 
giving The General a good-bye salute, the last 
words he heard as he closed the garden gate— 
The General standing at the door—were burdened 
with weighty directions concerning some large 
affairs, or some personal interest he felt in one 
or other of the comrades in different parts of the 
world. 

‘Then The General turned to his desk. Before 
him was a pile of important letters from half the 
chief countries of the world. At his right hand 
the proofs of a book shortly to be passed through 
the press, as well as an article for ‘‘ The War 
Cry,’’ while at his left there were some manu - 
script notes for his assistance in an interview on 
the morrow. [In response to the touch of the 
bell, a secretary entered the room, and The 
General commenced his dictation. Messengers 
arrived from The Army Headquarters, telegrams 
from there and elsewhere, the call of a press- 
man who came from town on the offchance 
of catching The General at home—were some 
of the incidents that occupied the rest of the 
morning. 

‘Then dinner of the plainest fare. The day of 
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which I write the menu consisted of vegetable 
soup, macaroni cheese, and some unsweetened 
rice pudding. Nothing to drink. Not even a 
cup of coffee. 

‘ After dinner The General went to his room 
for a short nap. This was his custom for many 
years, and his ability to keep at work during 
the remainder of the day was largely dependent 
upon this sleep. 

‘Rising refreshed, he would commence more 
work—writing, thinking, or interviewing. 

‘ At tea-time plain fare again. Sometimes a 
Commissioner or two would join him and take 
instructions upon various matters of policy, or 
half a dozen children—from the Chief’s family or 
from that of an Officer living in the neighbour- 
hood. After tea he would tell the children of his 
hopes for them, and urge them to learn their 
lessons well, speak kindly to everybody, to write 
so that what they wrote could be read, and, chief 
of all, to love God and séek to please Him with 
all their heart. 

‘ Presently, according to custom, The General 
would go to the door. ‘‘ Gyp,’’ he called; and 
Gyp, who seemed to love his master almost as 
much as the children, would bound and bark 
with delight as The General took him off for a 
walk. But Gyp’s joy was short-lived, for The 
General had much unfinished work on his desk. 


A MOTOR-CAR - PULPIT 


The General on one of his Motor-car Missions, with 
General Bramwell Booth seated in the Car 
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expectations. I knew that my own people would 
be glad to see me, but I had no idea that so 
enthusiastic—I might say so national—a recep- 
tion awaited me from the Australian people. 
They thronged the wayside stations, they trooped 
to the immense religious meetings. When I 
preached in Sydney 10,000 people were unable 
to obtain admission. It was a wonderful dis- 
play and outpouring of humanity from first to 
last.’ ; 

On this occasion he travelled 30,000 miles and 
conducted 140 great meetings. This was only one 
of several world-wide journeys. The General’s 
tours were never holiday jaunts, wit) an excess 
of sight-seeing and junketing. From first to last 
he worked according to a time-table prepared 
beforehand with exceeding care. His object was 
to crowd as much into every day as possible. 
He used the opportunity to inspect The Army in 
each country, to discuss local conditions and for- 
ward movements with the Divisional Officers, 
and to utilize the public interest concerning 
himself for the preaching of salvation. One of 
his familiar themes was the work of The Army. 
This gave him full play for his native wit, 
advanced the interests of The Army, and also 
provided for the word in season. His eye was 
on the penitent-form all the time, and after he 
had spoken for an hour or more, Commissioner 
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But The General did not possess one, and was 
determined that only in The Army costume 
would he present himself before the Emperor. 
One of the ministers suggested that The General 
should borrow a suit. ‘ But,’ said the inter- 
preter, ‘he is taller than any European in the 
city. King Edward received General Booth in 
his uniform coat and red jersey, and our illus- 
trious Emperor will be delighted to consider 
himself in such good company.’ ~According to 
the story the Emperor was quite attracted by The 
Army uniform, and regarded it as more striking 
than his own. 

In the garden of Gethsemane The General 
conducted a prayer meeting, on Mount Calvary 
he planted The Army Flag, and in the city of 
Jerusalem held a revival service. He found 
seventeen people existing in utter wretchedness 
in one chamber in Bethlehem. In the midst of 
the sacred associations which profoundly affected 
him, his heart was moved and wrung by the 
inhabitants and their misery—‘ a poor but beau- 
tiful people,’ he called them. 

At the Antipodes The General discussed social 
schemes with Premiers and Cabinets, and sought 
to mature his colonization proposals. ‘I met the 
Governors of all the States—save one who was 
shooting,’ he remarked on his arrival home. 
‘The success of my tour was far beyond my 
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expectations. I knew that my own people would 
be glad to see me, but I had no idea that so 
enthusiastic—I might say so national—a recep- 
tion awaited me from the Australian people. 
They thronged the wayside stations, they trooped 
to the immense religious meetings. When I 
preached in Sydney 10,000 people were unable 
to obtain admission. It was a wonderful dis- 
play and outpouring of humanity from first to 
last.’ 

On this occasion he travelled 30,000 miles and 
conducted 140 great meetings. , This was only one 
of several world-wide journeys. The General’s 
tours were never holiday jaunts, wit an excess 
of sight-seeing and junketing. From first to last 
he worked according to a time-table prepared 
beforehand with exceeding care. His object was 
to crowd as much into every day as possible. 
He used the opportunity to inspect The Army in 
each country, to discuss local conditions and for- 
ward movements with the Divisional Officers, 
and to utilize the public interest concerning 
himself for the preaching of salvation. One of 
his familiar themes was the work of The Army. 
This gave him full play for his native wit, 
advanced the interests of The Army, and also 
provided for the word in season. His eye was 
on the penitent-form all the time, and after he 
had spoken for an hour or more, Commissioner 
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Lawley, who always accompanied him, took the 
meeting in hand with the sole purpose of reap- 
ing the results of The General’s sowing. 

Two or three of the Headquarters Staff were 
usually with him on these tours, and in the 
intervals between the meetings a large amount of | 
correspondence by mail and cable with Queen 
Victoria Street had to be conducted. The Chief 
of the Staff saved him trouble in every way, but 
of necessity work and responsibility toe The 
General round the world. 

In the summer of the previous year The 
General had taken his first motor campaign from 
Penzance to Aberdeen, occupying twenty-nine 
days and covering 1,224 miles. Thirty-six 
addresses were presented to him by civic and 
other public bodies, and it was estimated that 
his sermons and speeches during the tour would 
have filled 288 long newspaper columns. These 
figures are only illustrations of the vitality and 
energy of an old man of seventy-five. He 
thoroughly enjoyed his experiences. We might 
say that he revelled in this motor campaign, 
judging by his words at its close. 

‘We on the cars,’ he wrote, ‘ have all along 
the route been ever saying: ‘‘ There are the 
people; there is the blessed Flag. There they are’ 
at the windows, or on the roadside; in the streets 
—everywhere. Hallelujah!’’ And the loving, 
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laughing, blessing crowd has been passed, 
fading out of sight still gazing and waving as 
we look behind. 

‘And the dear, waiting, watching crowds, as 
they have seen us approach, have said: ‘‘ Look, 
they are coming!’ Then, ‘‘ They are racing 
down the hill, along the valley! There are the 
Flags! They are here! That is The General! 
Hurrah! Hallelujah!’? And we are gone. 

‘Then my meetings have been much after the 
same fashion. Indeed, the whole campaign has 
been a rush, a whirl, an excitement, a happiness, 
a Hallelujah, a taste of Heaven, forcing us to 
say, ‘‘ Oh, what will locomotion in the Celestial 
World be like?” ’ 

As a pendant to The General’s own words 
may be added the following graphic word-picture 
from Sir H. Rider Haggard, the well-known 
writer :— 

‘Lastly, I see him on one of his tours. He 
is due to speak in a small country town. His 
Officers have arrived to make arrangements, and 
are waiting with the audience. It’ pours with 
rain, and he is late. At length the motors dash 
up through the mud and wet, and out of the 
first of them he appears, a tall, cloaked figure. 
Already that day he has addressed two such 
meetings besides several roadside gatherings, and 
at night he must speak to a great audience in a 
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city fourteen miles away; also stop at this place 
and at that before he gets there, for a like pur- 
pose. He is to appear in the big city at eight, 
and already it is half-past three. 

‘Five minutes later he has been assisted on 
to the platform (for this was before his operation 
and he was almost blind), and for nearly an 
hour pours out a ceaseless flood of eloquence, 
telling the history of his Organization, telling of 
his life’s work and of his heart’s-aims, asking 
for their prayers and help. He looks a very old 
man now, much older than when first I knew 
him, and with his handsome, somewhat Jewish 
face and long, white beard, a very type of 
some prophet of Israel. So Abraham must have 
looked, one thinks, or Jeremiah, or Elijah. But 
there is mo weariness in his voice or his 
gestures; and, as he exhorts and prays, his 
darkening eyes seem to flash. 

‘It is over. He bids farewell to the audience 
that he has never seen before, and will never see 
again, invokes a fervent blessing on them, and 
presently the motors are rushing away into the 
wet night, bearing with them this burning fire 
of a man. 

‘Such are some of my impressions of William 
Booth, General of The Salvation Army.’ 

On these and later occasions he was ever seek- 
ing out the people that are usually forgotten 
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by the conventional tourist—those confined in 
workhouses and gaols—and delivering to them a 
Gospel of hope and salvation. 

The writer accompanied The General into 
Dartmoor prison, when the convicts were 
assembled in the chapel in order that he might 
speak to them. The hills surrounding Dartmoor 
surely never looked lovelier than on that day, 
bathed in the August sunshine. Up and up we 
sped, until we stood outside the great gates of 
the penal establishment. As we gazed upon a 
thousand prisoners in the bare-looking chapel, 
the brightness of the summer morning seemed to 
have vanished, and we were face to face with one 
of life’s perplexities. Why were these men—hus- 
bands, fathers, sons, and brothers—kept here for 
years in this old war prison? Could nothing be 
done to give them a real chance of regaining 
their feet ? 

Like some brave old patriarch, -with shaggy 
hair and flowing white beard, he stood before 
them and gave his testimony. Despite the grey- 
ness of the prison, his words were cheery, if 
soul-pricking. He made them weep. He caused 
their faces to wreathe in smiles. Always the 
preacher of righteousness, he yet offered the 
Gospel of goodwill and repentance. Any who 
desired help when their term had expired were 
invited to communicate with The Army Officers 
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who regularly visited Dartmoor. The convicts 
cheered and applauded him as he related that, 
in closing his motor campaign to the West, he 
wanted to say a word to them. His address 
and the singing of the prisoners lifted one away 
from the warders who guarded the prisoners 
and the thought of the locked doors. For an 
hour at least the convicts were brought into 
touch with the warm heart of the Apostle of the 
Poor who had designed his visit, with the 
approval of the Home Office authorities, in order 
that he might bring a ray of sunshine into sin- 
enveloped lives. 

Both before and since he has addressed prisoners 
—male and female—at home and abroad. In one 
of the rooms at Queen Victoria Street there hangs 
a chalk portrait in profile, executed with some 
skill, by a convict in the Danish state prison, as 
a tribute to the impressions created by The 
General’s visit. By permission of the authorities 
the prisoner forwarded it to Commissioner Booth- 
Hellberg, The General’s daughter, by whom it 
was sent to Colonel Kitching. 


CHAPTER VII 
HONOURS IN LATER LIFE 


TIME brings many sweet revenges. At one 
period The General and all‘ his works received 
the scorn and hatred of an angry populace. The 
Sheffield riot of 1882 was only one of many evi- 
dences of the persecuting spirit faced by The 
Army and its Leader. Not only from the mob 
came missiles, but from the keen critic in pulpit 
and press were directed ill-judged and inaccurate 
shafts of irony and sarcasm. A change followed, 
as we have already indicated, and The General 
in later life received many honours, which he 
gladly accepted for the sake of the work. 

His late Majesty King Edward set the seal 
upon The General and The Army by receiving 
him in 1904 at Buckingham Palace just prior 
to the International Congress. With tact and 
sympathy the King gave The General a long 
interview. Royal recognition provides a _ pass- 
port to the interest and appreciation of many 
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people. It possesses an intangible value that 
can never be clearly estimated. No riband or 
decoration could have exceeded in effect the 
King’s reception, by which His Majesty recog- 
nized that General Booth deserved the honour. 

The General preserved a most graphic and 
interesting account of his visit to Buckingham 
Palace, and of the King’s gracious and spon- 
taneous kindness, from which we quote as 
follows :— 

‘Having washed my hands in a workman’s 
pail,’ said The General—he had been watching 
the operations for the building of the Strand 
Congress Hall—‘ and straightened myself out a 
bit, I took a hansom, and, in company with my 
A.D.C., proceeded to Buckingham Palace for the 
interview to which I had been invited. On our 
arrival, my A.D.C. inquired for Lord Knollys, 
the King’s private secretary, through whom the 
interview had been arranged. Passing along 
intricate corridors, some of them gorgeously 
upholstered with ancient tapestries, and adorned 
with portraits of Kings and Queens of the Old 
Land of generations gone by, and up various 
winding flights of richly carpeted stairs, we were 
conducted to a small and simply-furnished room 
in which we were asked to wait for a season. 

‘We had not long to wait before Lord 
Churchill, one of the Gentlemen-in-Waiting to 
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His Majesty, entered the room to conduct me to 
the audience chamber. I had only seen the 
King once previously, so far as I can remember, 
and that was some twenty years before. He was 
then the Prince of Wales, and I was only able 
to obtain a glance at his features as he rapidly 
passed in an open carriage. 

‘I had carefully inquired of my A.D.C., who 
had had several conversations with His Majesty’s 
secretary and others, as to the etiquette of the 
occasion. A certain amount of bowing and 
salaaming seemed to be inseparable from inter- 
course with royalty, and especially with such 
royalty as I was about to meet. When the 
interview was first suggested to me, I naturally 
supposed that something more would be expected 
from me than the simple and homely ceremonial 
which passed muster in my audience with the 
President of the United States at the White 
House at Washington, and on other occasions 
with Colonial Ministers and Indian Nabobs. I 
was therefore prepared to stand and bow, and 
follow such formalities as might be called for by 
usage, either ancient or modern. 

‘ But these anticipations with regard to courtly 
etiquette not only proved, in this case, at least, 
absolutely unnecessary, but vanished into thin air, 
and before Lord Churchill had well closed the 
door behind me, His Majesty had, with extended 
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hands and cheery countenance, bidden me wel- 
come, pointed me to an easy-chair within a few 
feet of the one in which he seated himself, and 
expressed the pleasure the meeting gave him. 

‘** You are doing a great work, General Booth, 
the success of which I regard as of great impor- 
tance to my Empire,’’ he hastened to say to me. 
I thereupon expressed my appreciation of the 
privilege afforded me by the interview of saying 
something to His Majesty regarding the efforts 
The Army was making. 

‘**T am interested in such work,’’ said he; 
““T always have been. You will perhaps know 
something of my efforts for the maintenance and 
extension of the London hospitals ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’. L~interposed; ‘‘and I chave “also 
heard something of Your Majesty’s efforts on 
behalf of the poor in other directions. Lord 
Carrington, when presiding for me at a meeting 
on board the R.M.S. Scot, on one of my voy- 
ages to South Africa, surprised his audience, 
including the ship’s officers, with a recital of 
some of Your Majesty’s experiences in slumdom 
in the early days.”’ 

“The King smiled and said, ‘‘ Ah, yes; Lord 
Carrington is an old friend of mine.” _ 

“Then, in reply to a question from the King 
relative to the beginning of The Army’s work, 
I was able to give him a little sketch of our 
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early troubles. The indifference to ordinary 
religious operations of the classes we sought to 
benefit was, I explained to him, one of the great 
difficulties with which we were met at the onset. 
This indifference we found worse than’ the abso- 
lute antipathy or the persecution we had to 
suffer. 

> Ves," the: King -answered,“' I can well 
understand that.”’ 

‘I then explained how this attitude of the 
classes in question led to our going to the people 
with the street-preaching and processions and 
bands and other contrivances, which had been 
described as corybantic and harlequinade, and 
how the people, whilst frequently unwilling to 
go to ordinary places of worship, were quite 
willing to attend services in theatres and similar 
places. Then I proceeded to show him how the 
work spread from one country to another, and, 
when I referred to the northern parts of Europe, 
he interposed with a remark that he had lately 
been hearing and reading about The Army’s 
work in Denmark, and the benefits that had fol- 
lowed it. ‘* Yes,’’ I said, ‘“‘ the Royalties of 
Denmark have been amongst our staunchest 
friends, almost every member of the Royal 
Family subscribing to our operations there.”’ 

‘The King then made some interesting and 
important remarks on the question of Socialism, 
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revealing to me the interest he felt, not only in 
the temporal condition of the working-classes, 
but in the notions that they entertain with 
respect to the material changes which they 
regard as remedies for their difficulties. 

‘To illustrate how we seek to work in har- 
mony with the Government and institutions of 
the countries in which we labour,’ proceeded The © 
General, ‘I repeated a conversation which took 
place between a journalist and myself in Chicago. 
On my explaining our system, the journalist 
cynically observed, ‘‘I suppose, then, you 
change your opinions about government as you 
go from one country to another; that is, you are 
a Monarchist one day and a Republican the 
next?’’ ‘* No,’? was my reply, ‘“ We simply 
seek to carry out the directions of our Master——”’ 

‘** Yes, yes,’ said the King, “I know what 
you mean,’’ helping me out with the quotation, 
‘Render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.’ ” 

“IT am afraid,’ added General Booth, ‘ that I 
may have departed somewhat during our con- 
versation from the usual formalities and etiquette 
expected of visitors to the King; but, if such - 
mistakes were made, His Majesty certainly took 
no notice of them. We parted in the most 
friendly, one almost might say, affectionate 
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manner, the King warmly shaking me by the 
hand, as we bade each other farewell.’ 

The General was afterwards received by many 
royalties. Queen Alexandra gave him a private 
audience during the International Congress. In 
1907 the Kings of Denmark and Norway and 
Queen Sophia of Sweden received him. Two 
years later our present King and Queen (then 
Prince and Princess of Wales) granted him an 
audience at Marlborough House; King Gustav 
of Sweden received him at Stockholm, and 
Queen Alexandra and the Dowager Empress 
Marie of Russia at Buckingham Palace. Both 
the late President McKinley and _ President 
Roosevelt granted him an interview at the 
White House on more than one occasion. 

Other honours followed. The City of London, 
as well as his own native place, conferred the 
Freedom upon him. At such times The General 
could be especially happy in reply, and in 
the Guildhall he told an admirable story illus- 
trating the mission of The Army. ‘ During the 
Boer War,’ he said, ‘a motley crowd in a South 
African mining town were being organized for a 
distribution of food. One by one the clergymen 
of the different religious denominations called 
upon ‘‘ those who have any claim upon me’”’ to 
follow him to the food dépét. After the clergy- 
men had finished, The Salvation Army repre- 
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sentative got up and cried: ‘‘ All you chaps wot 
-don’t belong to nobody, follow me.” ’ 

Few distinctions, however, pleased him more 
in a personal sense than the D.C.L. Degree of 
the University of Oxford which was granted in 
1907. Uppermost in his mind was the joy that 
the ancient and learned University had thus 
recognized The Army. It was a recognition that 
every intelligent Englishman would have felt 
proud to receive. The diploma was bestowed by 
Lord Curzon, who described him in a felicitous 
phrase as ‘a man of compassion for souls.’ 
These occasions at the University are sometimes 
distinguished by a superabundance of rough 
humour, but the undergraduates proved thor- 
oughly good-tempered and let The General off 
with one jocular remark: ‘ Now for the collec- 
tion, General.’ 


\ 


CHAPTER VIII 
‘LAYS DOWN HIS SWORD’ 


At the beginning of 1912, whilst in his eighty- 
third year, The General displayed his usual 
eagerness to prosecute the work he loved. Signs 
were, however, manifesting themselves that 
nature could not be driven at the old breakneck 
speed. Still, as with a horse nearing the post, 
he used the whip and spur, and on he went. 
At times it seemed impossible for him to keep 
some of his engagements. Before noon he often 
appeared quite worn out and unfit for an after- 
noon or evening meeting. But, to the surprise 
of every one about him, his will-power triumphed 
and he did not disappoint his friends. There 
was no public failure, but his staff appreciated 
the extra expenditure of brain and body that now 
became necessary. As they watched the unequal 
struggle they could but admire the unquenchabie 
spirit with which he even attempted to drive 
back Father Time. | 

In February the writer witnessed the latter part 
of The General’s campaign in Holland. He had 
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already visited several of the Dutch centres, and 
was then at Amersfoort, where The Army pos- 
sesses an orphanage for boys. In this compara- 
tively small centre a crowded audience gathered 
to hear him. On the next day he travelled to 
Amsterdam, where a great Dutch assembly wel- 
comed him at the railway station. This was a 
Saturday, and he rested from meetings, though 
he was busy with correspondence and interviews. 
Two large gatherings were arranged for him on 
the Sunday—in the afternoon at a city theatre, 
and at night in a huge public pavilion, to which 
the city flocked to hear him. He had been in 
Amsterdam many times previously, so that the 
people knew what to expect. 

During these visits to foreign countries The 
General faced the audiences and with consider- 
able animation delivered his address in English. 
The interpreter stood by his side and translated 
sentence by sentence. At this time he was 
practically blind, and could not use notes of 
any description. To stand up, therefore, and 
speak for an hour before foreigners without 
any aids to memory was in itself a formidable 
task. But he had to wait sentence by sentence 
for the interpreter, and all the time preserve the 
sequence of thought. He succeeded admirably, 
and kept the attention of the Dutch people 
throughout the lengthy meetings. At the close 
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of the afternoon lecture he was thanked in a 
most felicitous speech by one of the leading 
publicists in the city. 

After the afternoon meeting in the theatre 
the writer went round behind the scenes. Then 
one appreciated .the old man valiant. Before 
the footlights earnest and forceful. In the 
wings showing signs of fag and weariness. Two 
hours later he was addressing an even bigger 
gathering than in the afternoon, with freshness 
and vigour. And all the time he was only a few 
weeks distant from his eighty-third birthday. 

‘On the previous morning soon after his arrival 
in Amsterdam The General had a long interview 
with the author. He was staying in a fine old 
Dutch mansion as the guest of a lady who 
always entertained him during his visits to the 
city. The room in which he sat at work with 
his private secretary served as an admirable 
background for the white-haired veteran, with its 
oil paintings and antique furniture. Almost 
totally blind, his face bore in repose the helpless 
look of the sightless man. When he talked he 
wanted your chair to be close to his, so that he 
might impress his words upon you by tapping 
your hand with his fingers. 

At the time he was passing through consider- 
able worry and anxiety. On other occasions he 
would probably not have experienced any great 
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perturbation of spirit; but age naturally told on 
him, and he could not quite escape the harass 
and the burden. Still, as ever, he was looking 
forward, and expressed his delight at the open- 
ings for The Army to which he was invited in 
China. ‘ But we must not go forward,’ he said, 
‘until we are sure that we have the men to carry 
on the work. I am always afraid of advancing 
beyond our strength. Haven’t you any men in 
Fleet Street who would enter into such work ?’ 

On The General’s return from Holland he had 
a few days’ rest at home, and then journeyed 
again to the Continent for the North European 
Congress of The Army in Christiania. Arrived 
back home, he had a few engagements before his 
last public appearance on May gth at the Albert 
Hall. 

The latter fixture took the form of a birthday 
commemoration. In his address he adopted a 
reminiscent note, and reviewed the reasons why 
he followed his mission in life. In closing he 
dwelt courageously and hopefully on the future, 
despite the fact that he was anticipating the 
operation for cataract. The sight of one eye had 
already been lost owing to injury caused by grit 
during his sixth motor campaign in 1909, and 
the other had given him increasing trouble owing 
to the cataract which had now formed almost 
completely over the vision. 
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‘I am sorry,’ he said, ‘ my infirmities prevent 
my speaking to you in other than this tangled 
fashion. I really do not feel equal to addressing 
so large an audience as that now present under 
the circumstances in which I stand before you. 

“And now, comrades and friends, I must say 
‘“ Good-bye.’’ I am going into dock for repairs, 
but The Army will not be allowed to suffer, 
either financially or spiritually, or in any other 
way, by my absence. And in the long future I 
think it will be seen-—I shall not be here to see, 
but you will—that The Army will answer every 
doubt and banish every fear and strangle every 
slander, and by its marvellous success show to 
the world that it is the work of God, and that 
The General has been His servant.’ 

His last week-end campaign was conducted on 
April 28th at Warrington, when he delivered the 
following striking appeal so typical of his life- 
work, and appropriately enshrined in _ the 
Memorial Service at Olympia :— 

‘ Sinner, I want to have a few words with you. 
I don’t want to be uncharitable, but J] must be 
faithful. If I am not faithful I am not any- 
thing ! 

‘ Now, seeing that the coming of Death is so 
sure, the hour of his arrival so uncertain, it is 
my business and duty to inquire what prepara- 
tion you have made for his coming. 
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‘This is a reasonable inquiry. Do you take 
any notice of Jesus Christ? He said you were 
to be prepared. Are you ready? 

‘You have a journey before you. Death may 
be here to-morrow. Are you ready? Now mind, 
you want Death to take you to Heaven. Are 
you ready? He must take you to Heaven or 
Hell. To which place do you intend to go? 
Are you prepared ? . 

‘Come along. Tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. What preparation 
have you made for the Rider of the Pale 
Horse? He is coming nearer and _ nearer. 
Listen! You can almost hear the clatter of his 
hoofs! Quick! Make haste! You have not a 
moment to spare. 

‘O backslider! You were once a Soldier of 
the Cross. Yes, you loved Him, praised Him, 
swore you would die for Him, and then deserted 
Him. 

‘ How will Jesus Christ appear when you look 
Him in the face with your eyes dimmed by 
death? What will you do with your memories? 
Your memories of this place? Your memories 
of the penitent-form? And some of you, per- 
haps, I might ask, your memories of The 
General ? 

“If you are not prepared, will you come and 
let Him make you ready now? Come and kneel 
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down at this mercy-seat before this audience and 
accept this blessed Jesus as your Saviour. Submit 
to His authority. Wash every stain away in His 
Blood and enthrone Him in your heart as your 
King, and fight for Him all the rest of your days. 

“This is what I would do if I were you. 
That is what I did, as I have told you, sixty- 
eight years ago. If I hadn’t done it already 
I would be the first to volunteer in this house 
to-night.’ 

The operation performed on May 24, 1912, at 
* Rookstone,’ for the removal of the cataract in 
the left eye seemed at first quite successful, but 
inflammation presently ensued, and the state of 
the visual organ became unsatisfactory. Other 
experts were called in. The subsequent events 
are told most eloquently by his youngest 
daughter, Commissioner Lucy Booth-Hellberg, 
who came over from her home to nurse him. 

‘Three o’clock Tuesday was fixed for con- 
sultation,’ she writes. ‘The eye was soon 
examined, and with a very grave look Mr. 
Collins remarked, ‘‘ Well, General, we will go 
downstairs and have a little talk, and then we 
will come up again.”’ 

‘** They don’t sound very cheerful, do they, 
Lucy ?” asked The General as I knelt beside the 
bed and kissed the dear hand that nervously 
locked and unlocked my fingers. How hard it 
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was to know what to say! How I prayed to 
God to help me! I managed to turn the sub- 
ject and make The General smile, and then, after 
what seemed to me hours, they all came back— 
Mr. Collins, Mr. Higgens, Dr. Milne, the Chief, 
and Colonel Kitching—like a jury with their 
verdict. 

‘Mr. Higgens sat upon The General’s bed, 
and, taking his hand, said in as brave a tone as 
he could muster, ‘‘ Well, General, what do you 
want me to say to you?” 

‘ There was a moment’s dead silence, and then 
The General replied, ‘‘ Well, of course, you must 
know what I want you to say; I want you to say 
that I shall have my sight again—you know 
that is what I have so long hoped for.’’ 

‘Again there was dead silence. Then some- 
how Mr. Collins seemed to have changed places 
with Mr. Higgens. He took The General’s hand 
right in between his two big strong ones, and 
speaking very gently, very slowly, said, ‘‘ Well, 
General, that is what we all hoped for, but I fear 
there is not much hope of your seeing objects 
any more.”’ 

‘ There was again silence for several moments. 
That scene seemed burned in upon my brain, 
and will be found a picture upon my heart when 
all our hearts, with their secrets, are revealed. 
The Chief, my dear brother, whose love for The 
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General has been the ruling passion of his life, 
knelt on one side of the bed, Colonel Kitching 
sat in the background on the sofa, and I stood 
at the bottom of the bedstead. 

‘Presently the stillness was broken, and The 
General, in clear though perhaps lower tones 
than usual, spoke. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ the 
Lord’s will be done. If it is to be, I have only 
to bow my head and accept—His will be done.’’ 
There was another instant’s pause; then again 
the same voice: ‘‘I feel it most for my dear 
people’s sake. They have been praying all 
round the world, and it seems such a rebuff to 
their faith, for God does not always see fit to 
give us what we ask for.’’ 

‘Presently the room was cleared, and The 
General lay very still, only asking if I was there, 
and saying, ‘‘ Don’t go—hold my hand.’ The 
night that followed this beautiful and ennobling 
scene will ever live in my memory.’ 

Hoping against hope, The General’s family 
at length realized that the last fight had been 
fought. His strength was ebbing away. Bright 
and vigorous intervals ensued, we are _ told, 
during which he showed keen interest in pass- 
ing events, entering into conversation with those 
around him on a variety of subjects, and making 
affectionate inquiries about numbers of people. 

‘During Sunday, August 18th,’ writes one 
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present in the death-chamber, ‘ when he was on 
the banks of the River, The General referred 
with great emphasis to the promises of God, 
saying more than once, with much energy, 
‘“They are sure—they are sure—if, if—you will 
only believe.’”’ These were almost his last 
words. 

‘On Sunday night he sank into unconscious- 
ness. His breathing became much affected, and 
he was troubled with a slight cough, but though 
this appeared somewhat distressing to those who 
watched, the doctors are sure that the slumbering 
patient experienced no painful sensations of any 
kind.’ 

Monday was a day of sad waiting for the end 
which seemed so close at hand. But he-lingered 
unconscious until the following day. 

‘It was now fully evident,’ says the same 
chronicler, ‘that the dying warrior’s feet were 
touching the cold waters of the River. It is 
remarkable to note that the heart showed no sign 
of failure until within half an hour of death, 
while the feet remained quite warm to within 
twenty minutes of that event. But heart and 
pulse had both become much _ weaker, his 
breathing faster, shorter, and more irregular, 
and generally more unnatural, though the cough- 
ing had now for some hours almost entirely 
ceased. Perfect quiet reigned in the room, made - 
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more hushed and hallowed by the feeling of 
approaching death, and the serene and _ sacred 
silence was only broken by the Chief’s whis- 
pered ejaculation, ‘‘ This is death, is it not, 
doctor?’ and Dr. Milne’s reply, ‘‘ Yes, Chief, 
this is death.’’ 

‘While tears of love and anguish fell down 
the cheeks of all in the room, the Chief advanced 
to the bedside, and, bending over the dying 
warrior’s form, kissed the placid brow. 

‘** Kiss him again, Chief,’’ whispered Com- 
missioner Lucy, ‘‘ Kiss him for Eva’’; and as 
the Chief did so he tenderly placed in The 
General’s hand, which lay outstretched on the 
bed-cover, a telegram from Commander Eva 
Booth containing the words, ‘‘ Kiss him for 
me 
‘As the Chief held the hand which so lightly 
grasped the cabled caress, and the doctor held 
the other, The General’s breathing slowly and 
surely became less and less regular, with longer 
pauses between, and at ten o’clock his giant 
spirit, so strong, so splendid, so defiant, soared 
to the realms of Glory. 

‘ But the presence of Death in that chamber 
of sorrow could not dim for one moment the 
bright assurance of all who were present that 
our precious Leader had seen the King, and 
amid the tears and anguish of that parting there 
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was joy over his victories and thanksgiving and 
song for his blessed life.’ 

Thus at 10.13 p.m. on Tuesday, August 2oth, 
General Booth laid down his sword. 

When the news was flashed over the world by 
the Press agencies, messages of sympathy and 
appreciation followed from kings and emperors 
and all the great ones of the earth. From His 
Majesty King George came the following elo- 
quent tribute :— 

‘IT am grieved to hear the sad news of the 
death of your Father. The nation has lost a 
great organizer, and the poor a whole-hearted 
and sincere friend, who devoted his life to help- 
ing them in a practical way. 

‘Only in the future shall we realize the good 
wrought by him for his fellow-creatures. 

‘To-day there is universal mourning for him. 
I join in it, and assure you and your family of 
my true sympathy in the heavy loss which has 
befallen you.’ 

To this Mr. Bramwell Booth replied to His 
Majesty the King as follows :— 

‘Your Majesty’s gracious sympathy with us 
and your generous reference to my dear Father’s 
wonderful life and work strengthen our hearts, 
and will be a cheer in this hour of trial and loss 
to all who have loved him. 

‘He valued very highly the kindness shown 
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to him by Your Majesty and the Queen. That 
kindness is now a treasured memory to us all. 

“It will be the highest purpose of our people 
everywhere to carry on the work he was by 
God’s grace enabled to establish for the honour 
of Christ and the welfare of the poor of all 
nations. 

“I pray that God will continually surround 
Your Majesty with His grace and power.’ 

From all ranks of The Salvation Army and 
from the common people also, whom The General 
loved so well, came equally heartfelt tributes. 
These were manifested in the scenes connected 
with the lying-in-state at the Congress Hall, at 
the Memorial Service at Olympia, when 35,000 
persons were present, and at the remarkable 
manifestations of sorrow and affection when his 
remains were carried through the City to the 
last resting-place beside the grave of his dear 
wife in Abney Park Cemetery. 

* ¥* * * 

History has yet to write its measured appre- 
ciation of General Booth, and of his services for 
God and humanity. Let us put on record, how- 
ever, aS a summing-up impression, an interview 
which Dr. Wilbur Chapman had with the veteran 
Leader. 

‘When I looked into his face and saw him 
brush back his hair from his brow,’ wrote the 
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American preacher, ‘and heard him speak of the 
trials and conflicts and the victories, I said: 
‘* General Booth, tell me what has been the 
secret of your success all the way through.’” He 
hesitated a second, ‘and I saw the tears come into 
his eyes and steal down his cheeks, and then he 
said: ‘‘ I will tell you the secret. God has had 
all there was of me. There have been men with 
’ greater opportunities; but from the day I| got 
the poor of London on my heart, and a vision 
of what Jesus Christ could do with the poor of 
London, I made up my mind that God would 
have all of William Booth there was. And if 
there is anything of power in The Salvation 
Army to-day, it is because God has all the 
adoration of my heart, all the power of my will, 
and all the influence of my life.” 

“ He looked at me a minute, and I soon learned 
another secret of his power. He said, ‘‘ When 
do you go?’’ I said, ‘‘ In five minutes.’’ He 
said, ‘‘ Pray ’’; and I dropped on my knees, 
with General Booth by my side, and prayed a 
stammering and stuttering: prayer. Then he 
talked with God about the outcast of London, 
the poor of New York, the lost of China, the 
great world lying in wickedness. He opened his 
eyes as if he were looking into the very face of 
Jesus, and with sobs he prayed God’s blessing 
upon every mission worker, every evangelist, 
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every minister, every Christian. With his eyes 
still overflowing with tears, he bade me good- 
bye, and started away, past eighty years of age, 
to preach on the Continent. And I learned from 
William Booth that the greatness of a man’s 
power is the measure of his surrender. It is not 
a question of who you are or of what you are, 
but of whether God controls you.’ 

Practically the whole Press of this and other 
countries joined in tribute to the dead. Amongst 
the choicest were the verses of Mr. Owen Seaman, 
the editor of ‘ Punch,’ which express in lofty 
phrase the spirit of the ‘soldier saint.’ We 
quote the following :— 


As theirs, the warrior knights of Christian fame, 
Who for the Faith led on the battle line, 
Who stormed the breach and swept through blood and 
flame 
Under the Cross for sign, 


Such was his life’s crusade and, as their death 
Inspired in men a purpose pure of taint— 
In some great cause to give their latest breath— 

So died this soldier-saint. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE NEW GENERAL 


‘Since The Army Mother was taken from The 
General’s side,’ said one of the Headquarters 
Staff to the author some time since, ‘ the Chief 
has more and more, as the days have gone by, 
made himself a partner in The General’s sorrows 
as well as his work and his joys. ‘‘ Whatever 
would The Army do without The General?” is 
a question often asked; but the interrogation that 
comes far more frequently to my own mind is, 
‘‘ Whatever would The General do without the 
Chief?” Never had a commander-in-chief a 
more trusted Chief of the Staff, never had a 
father a more loyal and loving son than The 
General has in Bramwell Booth, and never were 
two men so united on the attainment of the same 
great object.’ 

Uncertainty never really existed in the mind 
of The Army or in that of the intelligent outside 
observer as to the identity of the new General. 
As the eldest son of the Founder of The Army, 
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and as Chief of the Staff since his twenty-second 
year, he has done yeoman service. Only those 
aware of his laborious days in Queen Victoria 
Street, and of his careful administration of men 
and money, can really appreciate the share he 
has taken in The Army’s organization. Whilst 
his father was in the field he remained at home 
to hurry up supplies from the base. All the 
time he was content to keep in the background; 
but though for the most part unseen, his cease- 
less activity proved supreme. 

His real modesty and retiring disposition have 
convinced some people that he is of softer stuff 
than his father, and that he will not direct and 
lead with the same dash and daring as The Army 
was led before. In some respects the new 
General suffers because his father remained so 
long before the public. But he would be the last 
to suggest such a fact. His constancy and devo- 
tion must not be set down to weakness. Like 
the first General, he was born to direct and 
administer, to hold firmly, to fire with true pas- 
sion against the wrongs endured by men and 
women, and to glow with imagination as he 
pursues the difficult path. 

General Bramwell Booth’s history supports 
this estimate, and the words he uttered when the 
historic envelope was opened announcing his 
appointment as General endorse the verdict. 
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‘I accept this appointment,’ he said. ‘I do 
so even if no other consideration moved me to 
that course, because it was my General’s wish, 
and I am strengthened in that purpose because 
of the fact, of which I had no knowledge until a 
few moments ago, that this appointment was 
made during the life-time of my beloved Mother. 

“I can only hope in the strength and wisdom 
of God to enable me to discharge the responsi- 
bilities which are thus laid upon me. I humbly 
cast myself upon Him and invoke His aid. 
Next to His help I must rely upon yours and the 
help of those whom you represent, and as earn- 
estly as I can I cast myself upon you and I 
invoke your aid. 

‘I think I ought to say here that I promise 
in the strength of God that I will to the full 
measure of my ability discharge the solemn 
obligations which this office imposes upon me. 

‘I declare that it is my earnest intention to 
discharge those obligations as they are set forth 
in our Foundation Documents. I will do this in 
the fear of God and out of love for The Army, 
and out of regard for the precious memory of 
him whose thoughts and purposes those instru- 
ments express.’ 

The new General came to a careful decision 
as a lad concerning his place in life. At one 
time he conceived the idea of training as a 
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medical man, whilst still retaining his con- 
nexion with The Army. But after long and 
anxious deliberation he declared wholeheartedly 
for The Army. As a boy he carried out many 
menial as well as difficult tasks in The Army 
Headquarters. Early in life he took to the plat- 
form and preached in all parts of the country. 
During the Purity Crusade of 1885, which 
resulted in a notable piece of legislation, he 
only just escaped imprisonment. The Govern- 
ment of the day prosecuted him amongst others, 
but he did not flinch. ‘ Nay,’ he wrote, ‘I will 
rejoice, even if bonds and imprisonments await 
me, conscious that all I have done has been done 
for the rescue and deliverance of the poor and 
the oppressed, and those who were ready to 
perish for the glory of God and the good of the 
people.’ 

As you look at his face you instinctively see 
his mother. He carries her features, her luminous 
eyes and kind expression, but withal her look of 
earnest determination. The smile is always ready 
to the lips, but you cannot trifle with this man. 
His call, given to The Army two days after 
his father passed away, contained this brief, 
emphatic message, ‘ Let us honour Christ and 
live to save.’ 

If any one thought that he would be less 
daring in the fight than the first General, their 
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estimate of his character was completely falsified 
by the bold and statesmanlike plans he published 
to the world for a commemoration of his father. 
The new Training Institute for Army Officers, at 
a cost of £200,000, has exhibited the strong man 
and the loving son, for such an Institution was 
for many years the desire of the dead General. 

His wife is one with him in the advancement 
of the war in which they are both engaged. 
Since the birth of her first baby she has taken 
charge of the Women’s Department of The 
Army. The daughter of a West of England 
physician, she entered the ranks from deep con- 
viction and entire consecration to its evangelistic 
zeal. Despite the cares now of a large family— 
several of whom are Officers and all of them 
Soldiers—she has found time and opportunity to 
study the problems relating to womanhood, and 
before many and varied audiences pleaded the 
cause of her sisters—the erring, the forlorn, and 
the lost. 

Popular judgment from outside agrees with 
those who are associated on the inside that the 
new General and his wife possess the qualities 
and the spirit for the enterprise to which they 
have been called by the dead and the living. 
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